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PROSPECTUS AND PREFACE. 


"THE first number of every periodical work is supposed to de- 
mand a prospectus or preface; in which the Editor is bound to 
explain the motives that have induced him to solicit a share of 
public patronage, and to unfold the general principles on which 
he proposes to conduct the publication. 


The fraternity of free and accepted masons need not to be in- 
formed, that more than threescore and ten years have elapsed 
since “ Masonry, which arose in the East, spread to the West;” 
during all which period of time, the records of philanthropy have 
reposed in the darkness of “ the hollow pillars” at the porch of 
the temple; and the genius of the mystic order has regretted the 
want of a more luminous repository, from whence the light of his 
scientific and benevolent sons might be reflected on “the length 
and the breadth of the oblong square.” 

The present is an effort to meet the wishes of “the faithful 
and true;” to disseminate the labors of “the worthy and good;” 
to collate the sermons charges and addresses of the American 
and European world; to preserve native and foreign productions 
of merit from sinking into oblivion; and, if possible, to impress 
the seal of literary immortality on the ancient andemodern archives 
of the craft. 


But while these are the primary objects of a brother’s heart, 
he is compelled to acknowledge the impossibility of producing a 
periodical work purely masonic; and of continuing @ publication 
of this kind for any length of time. 
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The London Masonic Magazine, which made its appearance 
in 1793, although honored with the sanction of the Grand Lodge 
of Great Britain, and supported by a confederacy of men of let- 
ters, was necessitated to change its title in the short term of four 
years; and since 1797, to the present moment, ten pages have 
been devoted to general science where one has been inseribed 
to the interests of masonry. : 

The Editor has therefore determined to waive the futile at- 
tempt of publishing a work purely masonic; and wishing to re- 
lieve masons themselves from plodding through eighty pages oc- 
tavo, replete with nothing else, except “the solemn sobrieties,” 
of sermons charges and addresses, he begs leave to acquaint the 
fraternity, to inform the public, and assure the fair daughters of 
Columbia, that one third of each number is surrendered by ma- 
sonic politesse, to the interests of the ladies, for whom every bro- 
ther, worthy of a brother’s name, professes veneration, reverence, 
respect; and to whom the craft most cheerfully resigns the cen- 
tral columns of The Freemason’s Magazine. 


The remaining twenty-four pages are destined as a general 
miscellaneous department: to comprehend the usual variety of 
history, biography, anecdote, travels, voyages, discoveries, belles 
lettres, criticism, essays, science, philosophy, useful arts, agricul- 
ture, manufactures, and modern inventions. The fatigue of all 
which will be relieved by innocent festivity, sportive humor, and 
harmless wit; combined with interesting stories, pathetic tales, and 
sentimental fragments, superadded to the nameless “ witcheries” 
of a thousand pretty things which play around the heart and force 
philosophers themselves, at least, to smile. 


To support that variety which adapts novelty to fanciful taste, 
the Editor most. respectfully solicits the assistance of his nume- 
rous literary friends throughout the United States; and among 
them he has the happiness to number a large portion of his ma- 
sonic brethren, who unite talents with leisure; and from whom he 


anticipates that ample assistance, which may enable a brother to 
edify and please the craft, and at the same moment to instruct or 
amuse the great world of man. 
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PROSPECTUS AND PREFACE. 3 


The want of original composition has been a theme of general 
regret. Some periodical works, which anticipated much, have 


finally appeared without a single American plume in the chap- 


Jet of European taste. The fate of others, who have gone before 


us, may possibly be ours: but the editor feels himself more than 
supported by this most pleasing hope, that native genius in the 
form of man will not deny his energies and aid; and as for “ Hea- 
ven’s best gift,” he knows that womankind will guard the page 
devoted to her, melt in pathetic prose, and glow in animated 
song, soft as the balmy breath of spring, and sweeter than the 


incense of Sabea’s spicy vales. 





CONDITIONS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


i. Tut Freemason’s Magazine and General Miscellany, de- 
voted to masonry, to womankind, and man, will be regularly pub- 
lished in the course of every month. 


2. Each number shall contain eighty pages octavo, embellish - 
ed by a superb copperplate engraving. 


3. The price is six dollars per annum, payable on delivery of 
the sixth number. 


Philadelphia, April, 1811. 


RECOMMENDATIONS AND SUPPORTS. 


RECOMMENDATION 
Of the M, W. James Milnor, Esq. Grand Master of Masons, Pennsylvania. 


Philadelphia, July 9, 1810 
* 
From the high opinion which I entertain of the talents, literature, 
masonic knowledge, and moral character of our worthy and respectable 
brother, the Rev. brother George Richards, I have great pleasure in re- 


commending his intended work to the liberal patronage of the fraternity 
of Ancient York Masons, under the jurisdiction of the Grand Lodge of 
Pennsylvania, and elsewhere 


JAMES MILNOR, G. M. 





) 
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} RECOMMENDATION AND SUPPORTS. 


RECOMMENDATION 
Of the M. W. John Crawford, Esq. M. D. Grand Master of Masons, 
Maryland. 

Baltimore, July 19th, 1810. 
Tue bearer solicits subscriptions for publishing a Masonic Magazine. 
It is to be conducted under the inspection of the Rev. Mr. Richards. I 
am well acquainted with the eminent talents of that very respectable gen- 
tleman, and am well satisfied that through his means the work will prove 
instructive, entertaining, and conducive to the general benefit of the in 
stitution. For these reasons I cannot too strongly recommend it to the at 
tention of all lovers of polite literature, but more particularly to all the 


i 


masonic fraternity. JOHN CRAWFORD 


SUPPORT 


0} J eG ! Lodge of Mass ett 
Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, January 30th, 1810 
Votep, that Brot! Coffin of Portland, Dr. John Dixwell of Boston, 
Hon. Oliver Shead, Es of Eastport, Rev. Ezra Rit le 5 of Concord, and 
Henry Fowle, Esq. of Boston, be a committee to render the Rev. Brother 


Richards of Philadelphia, such aid as they may judge most conducive to 


the interests of masonry 


SUPPORT 


Of the VM. W. the Grand Lodze of Pennsylvania 


Grand Lodge, Grand Quarterly Communication, 

M itch, 1810 
VorTep, that the Rev. brother George Richards have access to the 
archives of the Grand Lodge of Pennsvlv nia, and be pe rmitted to select 
therefrom any masonic papers which he May deem bene ficial to his in 


tended publication of the Freemason’s Magazine and General Miscellany 


REQUESTS TO THE FRATERNITY 


Tue R. W. Grand Secretaries of the respective M. W. Grand Lodges 


are requested to favor the Editor with a concise history of the Grand 


Lodge which they have the honor to serve, and with a complete list of 
the subordinate lodges belo ring thereunto 
Private brethren, who mav be in possession of sermons, charg Ss, ad- 


dresses, anthems, oc S, OF any other masonic piec es, are entre ated to leave 
them with the Grand Secretaries of the Grand Lodges, by whom they will 
be faithfully transmitted; and those fugitive productions, which are not 


presented as a gift, will be returned through the same medium. 


All communications, whether masonic or literary, are to be directed 
to T. S. Manning, Printer, corner of Eleventh and Spruce streets, Phila- 
delphia. 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 
Vol. J APRIL, 1811 No. 1. 


EULOGIUM ON MASONRY. 


I REEMASONRY comprehends within its oircle every branch 
of useful knowledge and learning, and stamps an indelible mark 
of preeminence on its genuine professors, which neither chance, 
power, nor fortune can bestow. When its rules are strictly ob- 
served, it is a sure foundation of tranquillity, amidst the various 
disappointments of life; a friend that will not deceive, but will 
comfort and assist, in prosperity and adversity; a blessing that will 
remain with all times, circumstances, and places, and to which 
recourse may be had when other earthly comforts sink into dis- 
prace, 

I’reemasonry gives real and intrinsic excellency to man, and 
renders him fit for the duties of society. It strengthens the mind 
against the storms of life, paves the way to peace, and promotes 
domestic happiness. It meliorates the temper and improves the 
understanding. It is company in solitude, and gives vivacity, va- 
riety, and energy tos cial conversation. In y‘ uth, it governs the 
passions, and employs, usefully, our most active faculties; and in 
ave, when sickness, imbecility and disease have benumed the 


} 1 


corporeal frame, and have rendered the union of soul and body 


almost intolerable, it yields a fund of comfort and satisfaction. 
These are its reneral advantage 3; to enumerate them sepa- 
rately would be an endless labor: It may be sufficient to observe, 
that he who cultivates this mystic science, and acts agreeably to 
the character of a freemason, has within himself the spring and 
support of every social virtue; a subject of contemplation, that 
enlarges the mind, and expands all its powers; a theme that is 
inexhaustible, ever new, and always interesting. 
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ADVANTAGES OF MASONRY. 


FROM the commencement of the world, we may trace the 
foundation of masonry. Ever since symmetry began, and har- 
mony displayed her charms, our order has had a being. During 
many ages, and in many different countries, it has flourished. No 
art, no science preceded it. In the dark periods of antiquity, 
when literature was in a low state, and the rude manners of our 
forefathers withheld from them that knowledge we now so amply 
share, masonry diffused its influence. Thus sqjence unveiled, arts 
arose, civilization took place, and the progress of knowledge énd 
philosophy gradually dispelled the gloom of ignorance and barba- 
rism. Government being settled, authority was given to laws, and 
the assemblies of the fraternity acquired the patronage of the 
great and the good, while the tenets of the profession diffused 
unbounded utility. 

Abstracting from the pure pleasures which arise from friend- 
ship, so wisely constituted as that which subsists among masons, 
and which it is scarcely possible that any circumstance or occur- 
rence can erase, masonry is a science confined to no particular 
country, and extends over the whole terrestrial globe. Wherever 
arts flourish, there it flourishes too. Add to this, that by secret 
and inviolable signs carefully preserved among the fraternity, it 
becomes an universal language. Hence many advantages are 
gained: The distant Chinese, the wild Arab, and the American 
savage, will embrace abrother Briton; and will know, that beside 
the common ties of humanity, there is still a stronger obligation 
to induce him to kind and friendly offices. The spirit of the 


fulminating priest will be tamed; and a moral brother, though of 


a different persuasion, engage his esteem: for mutual toleration 
in religious opinions is one of the most distinguishing and valua- 
ble characteristics of the craft. As all religions teach morality, 
if a brother be found to act the part of a truly honest man, his pri- 
vate speculative opinions are left to God and himself. Thus 
through the influence of masonry, which is reconcilable to the 
best policy, all those disputes which imbitter life, and sour the 
tempers of men, are avoided; while the common good, the gene- 
ral object is zealously pursued. 


From this view of our system, its utility must be sufficiently 
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obvious. The universal principles of the art unite, in one indis- 
soluble bond of affection, men of the most opposite tenets, of the 
most distant countries, and of the most contradictory opinions; 
so that in every nation a mason will find a friend, and in every 
clime a home. 

Such is the nature of our institution, that in the lodge, union 


is cemented by sincere attachment, and pleasure is reciprocally ' 
. communicated in the cheerful observance of every obliging office. 
S Virtue, the grand object in view, luminous as the meridian sun, 
| shines refulgent on the mind, enlivens the heart, and heightens 


cool approbation into warm sympathy and cordial affection. 


MASONIC GRAND VISITATION ADDRESS, 5809, 
By the M. W. James Milnor, G. M. of Pennsylvania. 
Worshipful Masters, Officers and Brethren, 


THAT the masonic institution has a just and unquestionable 
claim to gfeat antiquity of origin is generally admitted. Various 
and deep have been the researches of learned men, to discover 
the time, the place, and the manner of its commencement; but 
these researches, though undertaken from commendable motives, 
pursued with indefatigable industry, and resulting in the deve- 
lopment of much important information, have been by no means 
satisfactory on the principal point of inquiry. It is true, that the 
principles of our fraternity are coeval with creation; and it can 
be ascertained, with historical certainty, when masonry was intro- 
duced into particular countries: but the discovery of such a fact, 
in @y instance, proves its preexistence elsewhere; and we have 





é still the question unanswered, when and where was the corner- 
stone of this stupendous and beautiful fabric first laid? Shall our 
uncertainty on this head be a subject of regret and dissatisfaction ? 
By no means. It is itself conclusive evidence of the remote pe- 
riod of time, when wisdom must have planned the design, strength 
of exertion have erected, and the beauty of taste adorned our glo- 
rious temple: Atemple of such wonderful construction, as to have 
subsisted during a lapse of centuries on centuries that have al- 
ready passed by, and still to defy with equal boldness, the mol- 
derings of time, the sappings of its false friends, and the attacks 
of its open and avowed enemies. Nay, further, with such well ad- 
justed proportion, and admirable arrangement, were its interior 
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compartments originally formed, that it has needed, and been 
susceptible of less improvement than any other of the works of 
man. It is not our anxiety to alter and amend this venerable un- 
decaying structure, but to maintain it in its pristine form, When- 
ever the presumptuous and unhallowed hand of a modern archi- 
tect has been employed in such attempts, he has only marred, 
for a moment, its beauty and its strength, and more faithful crafts- 
men have indignantly removed the unseemly appendages, with 
which vanity and folly, under the pretence of amendment, would 
have disfigured this noble monument of the wisdom of “ olden 
time.” 

Let us, my brethren, walk in the footsteps of our honored 
predecessors, who have officiated with dignity and virtue in the 
mysteries of this sacred temple within the veil; let us remove 
not its ancient pillars, nor disturb its firm and well settled foun- 
dation; and under the protecting care the Supreme Grand 
Master, we shall continue to enjoy all the comforts and delights 
with which its votaries have heretofore been blessed. It will still 
remain, what it was appropriately styled by one of the most faith- 
ful brothers and best of men, now exalted to the high degree of a 
companion in the grand lodge above, with the worthy masters who 
had gone that way before him, our beloved WASHINGTON 
it will still remain, “ a sanctuary for brothers, and a lodge for the 
virtues.” 

It is a source of inexpressible pleasure to us, my brethren, to 
meet you at this time, with no complaints or regrets on account of 
any of the masonic occurrences of the past year. Since we last 
had the satisfaction of an official communication with you, we can 
truly say, that the worl the craft has prospered in our hands. 


We assume not to ourselves the rit he improvement, that 


aaliv passes uncer our notice, In tne orderiy conauct ot our mys- 


teries, in the zeal and industry of our diligent masters and officers, 
in the punctual attendance and correct deportment of our private 
members in the lodge, and in their general discharge of masonk 
and social duty. We know that such improvement is taking place, 
and we rejoice at it; ascribing the merit not to ourselves, nor to 
any single individual, but to the many worthy brethren, who, un- 
der the auspices of the grand lodge of Pennsylvania, have so se- 
dulously engaged in the laudable pursuits of masonry. Neverthe- 
less, my brethren, the efforts of those, whom you have honored 


with eminent stations amongst vou, will not be wanting, wheneve! 
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they can give direction and effect to your well meant exertions 
for the benefit of masonry ; and it will be their duty and delight, 
to aid, as well by precept as example, in maintaining unsullied 
and intire the ancient landmarks of our order. 

With an honest view to this object, let us press, on your at- 
tention, the necessity of excluding every thing from the lodge, 
that would interrupt its harmony, diminish personal candor and 
freedom of intercourse, or obstruct an exchange of friendly acts. 
It is our good fortune to inhabit “ a land flowing with milk and 
honey;” to live under the freest and best of governments, and to 
luxuriate in all the bounties of a kind and benignant Providence. 
But great as are our blessings and enjoyments; so imperfect is 
the nature of man; or perhaps so various, as to sentiment and 
opinion, has the samc Providence that bestowed such blessings, 
designedly formed the minds of men, that differences among us 
as to our public measures, do, and probably will forever subsist. 
At the present eventful period, amidst the concussions ef Euro- 
pean empires, amidst the infliction of unprovoked and cruel injuries 
on our beloved country by foreign nations, a considerable division 
of opinion prevails amongst ourselves as to the application of a 
remedy to our acknowledged public evils. As free citizens, occu- 
pying various stations in civil society, each of the mevabers of our 
fraternity will make his own reflections, form his own conciu- 
sions, and pursue that line of conduct, which his conscience and 
his duty appear to require of him. To very different results, and 
to a very different course of action, will the minds of individuals 
be led; and charity (the bond of our union and the governing 
principle of every true mason) should forbid us to attribute un- 
worthy motives to such as think and act differently from our- 
selves. Connected with the other bevefits of this society, may it 
not, at such acrisis as this, be eminently useful, in softening the 
asperities of party, in begetting kindlier sentiments among bre- 
thren of the same family, and by assuaging a spirit of heat and 
rancor, be one mean of calmly conducting our country to more 
just and beneficial measures for the common prosperity, than can 
be expected to prevail in a season of private feuds and public vio- 
lence and discord? It is highly honorable to our institution, wher- 
ever it has subsisted—we know it to be most preeminently so, 
to that portion of it under our own immediate cognisance,—that 
however independently each of our members may discharge what 
VOL. I 9 
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he believes to be his duty as a citizen, no attempt has been suc- 
cessful in introducing the ungracious stranger “ politics” into our 
borders. We inquire no man’s political or religious creed. We 
advance the right hand of fellowship to those who differ from us 
on those difficult and intricate topics, with as little hesitancy, as 
to those whose opinions are most congenial with our own; and we 
unite In the advancement of our fellows, making but the one in- 
quiry “ Is he a good mason?” 

We have esteemed it our duty at this juncture, to felicitate 
you, my brethren, that you enjoy such an asylum of rest, as your 
lodge affords you, from all the bickering of party, and all excite- 
ments of civil contention; and we affectionately conjure you, as 
you value your sacred obligations, the tranquillity of your own 
minds, and the inestimable order to which we belong, never to de- 
part from principles equally enjoined by the universal philanthro- 
py of its design, as by its positive regulations and precepts. 

Let us also entreat you to exercise your accustomed caution, 
in guarding against every circumstance, that in any manner what- 
ever, may tend to lessen the pleasures of our masonic intercourse. 
Never suffer a momentary burst of anger, or an illnatured per- 
sonal remark, to escape you in the transaction of the business of 
the lodge; but in discussing the various points of internal concern, 
that occasionally call forth debate, let your language and demean- 
or constantly be of that mild and gentle kind, which the endear- 
ing relation of brother demands of you. 

Excuse us for repeating the advice we ‘iave heretofore given, 
that obedience to the presiding officer should be strictly regarded 
by every member; and that even a mistaken opinion of the chair 
should be submitted to, rather than the order of the lodge be in- 
terrupted by angry opposition 

We have also formerly remonstrated against the hindrance 
and disturbance to which our ordinary business, and even our 
sacred mysteries, are sometimes subjected by brethren, unneces- 
sarily and frequently, withdrawing from the room during their 
transaction. This evil, we are happy to say, 1s considerably lessen- 
ed; and our requests having been in other instances satisfactorily 
complied with, we will yet hope for further amendment in a par- 
ticular of such obvious utility, and very easy attainment. 

On many other topics relating to the order and government 
of different lodges, and your personal obligations and duties as 
masons, the charges of former years have been full and explicit. 
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We have, with openness and candor, discovered to you what we 
viewed as faults, and pointed out means for their correction. Our 
intimations have been received with kindness, and in a good de- 
eree attended to with promptness. We have only to request your 
revisal of those charges and a continued attention to the counsels 
they suggest. 

Numerous, my brethren, have been the additions to our soci- 
ety in this city during the past year; and perhaps ne period of our 
existence as a body, in this place, has presented a more commen- 
dable zeal in our own members, or a more widely extended de- 
sire of union with the craft, than the present. This is a source of 
high gratification to us all; and it is only to be desired, that In the 
indulgence granted to the anxiety of others to unite themselyes 
with our order, we may not forget what is due to ourselves and 
the fraternity, but guard, with more sedulousness than ever, 
against the admission of improper characters amongst us. 

We have now to notice, my brethren, an event of propitious 
aspect to the local prosperity of masonry in this place. The grand 
lodge has resolved to erect a masonic edifice, of such dimensions 
and style, as to afford ample accommodation for that body, and 
the subordinate lodges, and in its appearance and structure, to do 
honor to the craft of this city. No one acquainted with the incon- 
veniences and inelegance of this place of meeting can doubt, but 
the completion of this great undertaking, will be of immense ad- 
vantage to the institution; and we therefore are sancuine in the 
expectation, that each individual will feel a pride and pleasure in 
contributing his aid, and in encouraging others to lend a helping 
hand, in raising this intended external exhibition of the errandeur 
and sublimity of masonry. The funds of the grand lodge alone 
are by no means equal to the accomplishment of this desirable 
object. Each lodge, as well as each brother, must be willing to 
render its assistance, so far as its means wil! admit; and when it 
is considered, that the work is now progressing with rapidity, and 
that pecuniary contributions are much wanted, we hope it will be 
remembered, that, according to the old adage, “ he gives twice 
who gives promptly.” 

The flourishing state of masonry, its increased estimation 
with the public, and the enterprise and ardor, tempered by the 
prudence and judgment of many of its professors, induce a confi- 
dent hope, that the revolution of another year may find us in pos- 
session of accommodations, better comporting with the dignity 
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of our order, and with convenience in the discharge of its duties. 
There continuing “ to dwell together in unity” we may reasona- 
bly expect an increase of our numbers, and without which it is 
not to be desired, a corresponding increase in the respectability 
and utility of our society. 

Let it not however be supposed, while we importune your 
support for our masonic temple, that we ask you, to interrupt the 
godlike offices of charity on this account. No! my brethren! we 
should indeed enter that temple when completed. however mag- 
nificent its external architecture, and its internal ornaments and 
decorations, with hearts filled with sorrow and regret, did we be- 
lieve the means of its erection to have taken from the worthy suf- 
fering brother, the weeping widow, or the helpless orphan, It is 
hoped that no such sacrifice of our principles, no such departure 
from our practices, is necessary; and that we shall best insure a 
divine benediction on our exertions to accomplish the former ob- 
ject, by an unintermitted attention to the latter. To the sacred 
oracles that lie oper before you I need not refer, for the advice 
of inspiration itself to “ add, to your brotherly kindness, charity;”’ 
or to inform you that a faithful discharge of this duty will “ cover 
a multitude of sins;” and that he truly “ honors God who re- 
membereth the poor.” Your feelings anticipate all my sugges- 
tions; and the practice of almsgiving, preceded by due inquiry as 
to merit, and regulated by the circumstances of your funds, will 
still exhibit itself as the brightest ornament of your recorded 
transactions. 

The duties of this visitation are now fulfilled. The lodge will 
be pleased to accept our earnest wishes for its increase, harmony, 
prosperity. We salute you individually, brethren, desiring with 
sincerity and paternal regard, your personal welfare, and suppli- 
cating the great Architect of Heaven and earth, our Supreme 
Grand Master, and bountiful benefactor, to shower down upon 
you still more abundantly the blessings of his providence, to make 
your connexion with masonry contribute to the advancement of 
all your virtues, and redound to your comfort and happiness here 


and hereafter—Amen! So mote it be! 
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GRAND MASTER SMITH’S CHARGE: 
Grand Lodge of Sotth Carolina, 5795. 
Respectable Brethren, 
YOU have so often received, from this chair, discourses illus- 
trating the high antiquity and peculiar excellencies of freema- 
sonry, that you cannot expect from me any thing on those topics, 





either instructive or entertaining. Indeed, so little competent do I 
feel myself to the task of addressing you at all on this interesting 
occasion, that I should have requested to deciine it altogether, 
had I net too much respected the custom which sanctions these 
addresses, a. custom not only venerable in itsell, but attended in 
its effects with essential advantages. By a periodical assembly of 
the brotherhood, by drawing our minds to an attentive view of the 
origin, duration, and excellence of the order, and by impressing 
on them its great and noble objects, we are taught to reverence 
the former with unabating respect, and to pursue the latter with 
increasing affection. 
} Freemasonry is an institution of very remote anti:juity; it is 
| the growth of every clime; it has flourished in all parts of the 
i globe; it is understood in every language; indeed it may emphati- 
r cally be called the language of human nature. While govern- 
ments founded in fraud, deception, or injustice, have been swept 
away by the revolutionary hand of time; while whole nations have 


14 either disappeared, or have so changed by great natural or poli- 


tical convulsions, as not new to be traced; freemasonry, like a 
venerable fabric, founded on the strong and unshakable pillars of 
piety, charity and benevolence, has stood the test of time, and 
resisted the shock of ages. Such have been the benefits to man- 
kind from this admirable institution, that while all others have in 
their turns experienced the wrath of arbitrary governments, free- 
masonry, upheld by conscious innocence and the universal repu- 
tation of its merit, has ever escaped the ruffian fangs of tyranny 
and the lawless gripe of anarchy. When ruthless despots, aware 
that masonic principles opposed a barrier to their fierce ambition, 
and eager to establish their tyranny on the ruins of virtue and 
philanthropy, have attempted to abolish freemasonry within their 
dominions, they have soon found it so deep rooted in the affec- 
tions of the people, as to be compelled to forego their detestable 
designs. 
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This preservation of our Order for so many ages, through so 
many dangers and revolutions, and in so great a portion of the 
world; while it must inspire us with the liveliest gratitude to the 
great Architect of the universe, cannot fail to warm our breasts 
with the purest sentiments of attachment to it, and to prompt us 
to the exercise of all those virtues which have constituted its ba- 
sis and conduced to its permanency. Those virtues have been fre- 
quently the theme of similar discourses; but it is so interesting 
and so animating a theme, that fearful as I am of trespassing on 
your patience, and superfluous as the duty may appear after the 
able discourses you have heard, I shall slightly touch on some of 
them, trusting that you will receive with indulgence what I shall 
offer with deference. 

Charity is the brightest jewel in the masonic temple: it is a 
virtue which more than any other assimilates man to his benefi- 
cent Creator: it opens the heart to the divine effusions of unli- 
mited sympathy and benevolence, and rubs off that rust which 
would gather around it and corrode every exquisite sensation. 
But it is a virtue of reflection as well as of feeling: in the due 
exercise Oi it, reason, no less than impulse, has its duty to per- 
form: these should be properly tempered and balanced; for while, 
on the one hand, cold reflection ought not at all times to benum 
the generous exertions of an amiable impulse, so, on the other, 
ought not an ardent sensibility to stimulate to an improper lavish- 
ment of that which might be wanted for more fit occasions. Happy 
is it for us, my brethren, that the bountiful hand of nature has 
been so prodigal of its blessings to this country; that the calls on 
human commiseration are, perhaps, less frequent here than in 
any part of the world. In this young and flourishing nation, indus- 
try can scarcely fail to be rewarded with a decent competency; 
and idieness ought ever to meet a freemason’s frowns. Still, even 
in this fruitful land, poverty and distress will sometimes await the 
aged and the infirm: there will also be some, who, in spite of the 
utmost exertions of a laudable industry, will be overtaken by un- 
avoidable misfortune: these, with the unfortunate brethren of other 
climes, who seek amorg us a shelter from transatlantic miseries, 


will claim and will always receive the benevolent aid of our so- 
ciety. 


Before I quit this subject, I will mention one species of cha- 
rity, which though not of the active but of the passive kind, though 
not a positive but a negative virtue, is, notwithstanding, attended 
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with great social benefits: I mean that kind of charity, which re- 
strains us from thinking too unfavorably of each other: the neglect 
of this virtue has often been the source of great disorders: man- 
kind are but too prone to indulge an uncharitable disposition, to 
ascribe the worst views and motives to those who differ from them 
in the occurrences of life: this imputation of sinister designs pro- 
duces an acrimonious state of society, and begets divisions, pro- 
ductive of social misery and public unhappiness. In the organiza- 
tion of the human mind, and in the structure of civil society, was 
it not intended that there should exist a variety of opinions? And 
when these neither disturbthe public order nor indanger the pub- 
lic welfare, should not candor give credit to others for the same 
purity of views which we are conscious of possessing ourselves? 
May I be permitted on this occasion to touch on another kind 
of inactive virtue, an inattention to which frequently leads to the 
prostration of all others: I mean sobriety. This virtue being as it 
were the guardian of the others, a few observations on it may not 
be misplaced. An oriental apologue contains an excellent moral 
on this subject. A mun was directed to choose which of these crimes 
he would commit—parricide, incest, or drunkenness; he recoiled 
with horror, and without hesitation chose the latter: but mark the 
sequel—when drunk he committed both parricide and incest. This 
vice, when it becomes a settled habit, is indeed attended with innu- 
merable evils: it palsies all those fine qualities of the mind which 
elevate man to the similitude of the Supreme Being: it obliterates 
all those sublime virtues and excellencies which have distinguished 
man as the noblest work of God: it sinks him far below tlie inani- 
mate brute; for the latter pursues the design of its creation, where- 
as man by wantonly depriving himself of that reason wherewith 
he is endowed, entirely disappoints the views of his Creator. Can 
there be a more melancholy object than a human being in this de- 
graded state, where a dark and gloomy veil is drawn over the ob- 
scured faculties of the mind; where the man, whoa few hours ago, 
was admired for the brilliant display of his talents and genius, is 
now contemned for his folly and extravagancies; where, he, who, 
but yesterday, was an object of envy or admiration, is, to-day, a 
subject.of derision, or compassion. Were we not too much fami- 
liarized with such scenes, should we not shudder at the sight of 
an enlightened being, suddenly reduced to the darkness of insa- 
nity, not by the inevitable act of Providence, but by the wilful 
abuse of the comforts of life? 
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In making these serious reflections, far be it from my wish 
to check that convivial disposition, which gives a relish and a zest 
to social enjoyments. There are undoubtedly occasions when the 
honest heart will naturally expand, and the agreeable companion 
ought to relax from those severe restraints, which, if too rigidly 
observed, would deprive life of some of its essential pleasures, 
and rob society of many of ber principal charms. 

Industry and punctuality in the observance of engagements, are 
also important virtues. Man was not intended for an inactive life; 
but every one, according to the sphere in which he finds himself, 
is bound by the social tie, and by his duty to his Divine Parent, to 
contribute his mite to the public stock. By this general cooperation, 
and by the happy diversity of trades and professions, into which 
communities are distributed, nations prosper, while individuals pro- 
mote their own and each other’s welfare. Idleness 1s not only the 
bane of society, but it is its own curse; for while the industrious 
citizen provides for the comfortable support of his family, sees 
every thing thriving around him, inculcates by his megitorious 
example industrious habits on his children, enjoys the fruits of his 
labor, and the respect of his countrymen, the Idler, after wasting 
his time in chimerical speculations or specious projects, which he 
wanted activity to undertake, tired and ashamed of his existence, 
skulks into some obscure corner, forgotten, or only remembered 
to be despised. 

Contentment, in whatever situation a man. may be placed, is a 
blessing which belongs not to all; but it is one which all should 
strive to attain: how many have fallen victims to that restless dis- 
position, which, stimulated by mistaken and misapplied principles, 
has urged them to abandon a substance to grasp at a shadow? It is 
natural for a man to strive, by active industry and economy, to bet- 
ter his situation; but let him not repine at an apparent inequality 
of condition, and at too slow a transition from obscurity te honors: 
let him not, to accelerate his progress, embrace means unworthy 
of a good citizen. In the natural progression of things, industry 
and frugality must exalt some to riches and honor, while idleness 
and profusion will sink others to dependence and obscurity. By 
this revolving course of events, the children of the industrious 
mechanics of the present generation will probably be hereafter in- 
dependent gentlemen; while the children of the idle gentlemen of 
the present. generation will be hereafter industrious mechanics. 

A scrupulous adherence to our engagements is a high ma- 
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sonic virtue: a strict observance of good faith between man and man 
enlivens the toilsome path of business and makes our duties easy 
and pleasant; whereas capticus and evasive practices add fresh bur- 
thens to our labors, and obstruct us with difficulties, far greater than 
those naturally incident to the ordinary operations of trades and pro- 
fessions. As there is no being more despicable than a tricky cha- 
racter, one who is always on the watch to overreach his neighbor 
and take advantage of his credulity and indulgence, sols there none 
more respectable than an honest and industrious mechanic, who 
maintains and educates his family, benefits mankind by his work 
and his example, and honorably fulfils his engagements. Such a 
citizen is indeed far more respectable and infinitely more useful 
to society, than many of a different description, frequently and im- 
properly called rentlemen. 

Among the duties which we owe to society, is that of properly 
educating our children. In governments like ours every one should 
know his rights, that he may learn to prize them. Ignorance is 
incompatible with free governments: it may be called the grave of 
liberty. Mankind has been ingeniously divided into three classes, 
the wise, the fools, and the knaves: in public contests, the knaves 
get possession of the fools, and are then frequentiy an overmatch 
for the wise. In the United States, which enjoy superior advan- 
tages over other nations in this respect, as in all others, education 
has been so much attended to, that ignorance bears a smaller pro- 
portion in the general scale than elsewhere. Still public happiness 
depends so much on the diffusion of knowledge, that education 
cannot be too leading an object of our regard. Let every one, there- 
fore, whatever his situation in life, give the best education to his 
children within bis means, without however interfering too much 


with the profession or trade to which they may be destined. A pro- 


per education is by no means inconsistent with the practice of 


a mechanic art. Every citizen, in every station, ought to know 
enough to be able to judge for himself in all the great transactions 
of life, and to be proof against the practices of the ambitious and 
the designing. An ignorant man in the hands of a knave is like a 
mischievous weapon in the hands of a madman; but a well-inform- 
ed citizen is not only the guardian of his own rights, but the safe- 
guard of the honor and rights of his fellow citizens. 

From the contemplation of these domestic and neighborly 


virtues, allow me to lead your minds to the sublime contemplation 
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of a virtue, which acts on a more enlarged theatre, and swelis the 
bosom to a more comprehensive scope of reflection. 

You will readily perceive that love of our country is the noble 
sentiment alluded to. A good freemason must be a good patriot; 
but patriotism, like many other virtues, has been so often prosti- 
tuted by the ridiculous mummeries and wicked artifices of impos- 
tors, that it is necessary to discriminate between genuine and spu- 
rious patriotism. 

When I speak therefore of this virtue, I mean not that mock 
patrietism, which, in all ages, and in all free countries, has been 
seized on by the ambitious as a cloak to cover base and insidious 
designs; which, bedecked with the alluring garb of tinsel jargon, 
has been assumed to conceal the foulest purposes; which, under 
the mask of hypocrisy, and with the parade of pompous language, 
has been ever found subservient to the most despicable and self- 
ish views; which, at one time, has been emploved as a steplad- 
der to power, and at another, as an engine of destruction to ri- 
val popular and obnoxious competitors: I mean not that mock 
patriotism, which has been the sirem song of seduction of the 
Khaves, to cajole and insnare the fools; { mean not that satire on 
patriotism, which blazons its own merits in ranting declamation 
and frothy professions, which draws from time to time out of non- 
existence little ephemerous insects, which glitter for a moment 
in the glare of their own creation, and then dissolve into their ori- 
ginal nonentity; | mean not that profanation of patriotism, which, 
while it utters from the lips the most precious and pious eyjacula- 
tions for the public weal, impiously bears in the heart the most 
atrocious designs against public order, public tranquillity, and na- 
tional independence. But I mean that heavenborn \patriotism, 
which announces itself in deeds of public utility; which delights 
in the maintenance of law, in the support of order, in respect for 
the magistracy, inforcing, by precept and by example, every mo- 
ral and religious practice; which displays itself in habits of indus- 
try and frugality, in a virtuous education of one’s family, and in 
the faithful performance of all the relative duties of a man and 
citizen. 

Enlarging still further his views, every good freemason should 
embrace, in his system of philanthropy, the whole human race; 


universal benevolence should share in his breast a place with those 


social affections, which are of a more local complexion. 
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This expansive and magnanimous philanthropy will of course 
excite him, while he delights in his own domestic prospect to in- 
voke the divine protection for those unhappy nations, which are 
now desolated by the scourge of war, and every public calamity; 
and to implore the Almighty Ruler of the universe, to stay the 
ivenging sword, and to restore peace, liberty and happiness, to so 
many millions of our miserable fellow creatures. 

Finally, my brethren, let me exhort you to a proper attention 
to your religious duties. Religion, were it not even inculcated by 
our Divine Master, would recommend itself to all enlightened 
men and civilized societies by the purity of its precepts and the 
excellence of its practices. Religion, by softening the manners 
and subduing the unruly passions, unites mankind in the bond of 
brotherly love, and, like freemasonry, constitutes a most salu- 
tary and durable cement to society. Do we not learn from _histo- 
ry, that in proportion as nations have receded from the principles 
and practices of religion, they have advanced to ferociousness or 
relapsed into barbarism? And in our own country, is it not unde- 
niable that in proportion as religion sheds its benign influence 
over society, do justice, order, and public felicity prevail? 

I have now rapidly, passed over some of the most prominent 
features in this beautiful system of moral freemasonry. To have 
enumerated them all, or to have dwelt more minutely on those 
that have been selected, would have exhausted your patience. 
You will have observed, my brethren, that to accomplish the 
views of the Great Artificer of the world, and to be approved as 
true and perfect freemasons, you have many important duties 
to perform; you will likewise have observed, that beginning with- 
in the circle of the more domestic and social duties, your bosoms 
must dilate to the more enlarged circle of the public duties you 
owe to your country; and that, not confining your affections even 

$ there, the heart must afterwards expand to the spacious circle of 
human nature, and swell with emotions of universal love and be- 
nevolence. A due cultivation of these virtues will invigorate the 
cementing principle of brotherly love, which is the grand basis 
of freemasonry; for nothing is more*true, than “ that the better 
men aré, the more they love one another.” The practice of these 
virtues, will also smooth away those asperities, which are found 
in the rugged vale of life, and make us glide more gently down 

‘ it, to that future state of bliss, which a life so spent will insure us. 

Thus having fulfilled the purposes of your creation, and done 
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of a virtue, which acts on a more enlarged theatre, and swells the 
bosom to a more comprehensive scope of reflection. 

You will readily perceive that love of our country is the noble 
sentiment alluded to. A good freemason must be a good patriot; 
but patriotism, like many other virtues, has been so often prosti- 
tuted by the ridiculous mummeries and wicked artifices of impos- 
tors, that it is necessary to discriminate between genuine and spu- 
rious patriotism. 

When I speak therefore of this virtue, I mean not that mock 
patriotism, which, in all ages, and in all free countries, has been 
seized on by the ambitious as a cloak to cover base and insidious 
designs; which, bedecked with the alluring garb of tinsel jargon, 
has been assumed to conceal the foulest purposes; which, under 
the mask of hypocrisy, and with the parade of pompous language, 
has been ever found subservient to the most despicable and self- 
ish views; which, at one time, has been employed as a steplad- 
der to power, and at another, as an engine of destruction to ri- 
val popular and obnoxious competitors: I mean not that mock 
patriotism, which has been the sirem song of seduction of the 
knaves, to cajole and insnare the fools; | mean not that satire on 
patriotism, which blazons its own merits in ranting declamation 
and frothy professions, which draws from time to time out of non- 
existence litthe ephemerous insects, which glitter for a moment 
in the glare of their own creation, and then dissolve into their ori- 

ginal nonentity; I mean not that profanation of patriotism, which, 
while it utters from the lips the most precious and pious ejacula- 
tions for the public weal, impiously bears in the heart the most 
atrocious designs against public order, public tranquillity, and na- 
tional independence. But I mean that heavenborn patriotism, 
which announces itself in deeds of public uulity; which delights 
in the maintenance of law, in the support of order, in respect for 
the magistracy, inforcing, by precept and by example, every mo- 
ral and religious practice; which displays itself in habits of indus- 
try and frugality, in a virtuous education of one’s family, and in 
the faithful performance of all the relative duties of a man and 


citizen. 

Enlarging still further his views, every good freemason should 
embrace, in his system of philanthropy, the whole human race; 
universal benevolence should share in his breast a place with those 
social affections, which are of a more local complexion, 
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This expansive and magnanimous philanthropy will of course 
excite him, while he delights in his own domestic prospect to in- 
voke the divine protection for those unhappy nations, which are 
now desolated by the scourge of war, and every public calamity; 
and to implore the Almighty Ruler of the universe, to stay the 
avenging sword, and to restore peace, liberty and happiness, to so 
many millions of our miserable fellow creatures. 





Finally, my brethren, let me exhort you to a proper attention 
to your religious duties. Religion, were it not even inculcated by 
: our Divine Master, would recommend itself to all enlightened 

men and civilized societies by the purity of its precepts and the 
excellence of its practices. Religion, by softening the manners 
and subduing the unruly passions, unites mankind in the bond of 
brotherly love, and, like freemasonry, constitutes a most salu- 
tary and durable cement to society. Do we not learn from histo- 
ry, that in proportion as nations have receded from the principles 
and practices of religion, they have advanced to ferociousness or 
relapsed into barbarism? And in our own country, is it not unde- 
niable that in proportion as religion sheds its benign influence 
over society, do justice, order, and public felicity prevail? 
: I have now rapidly passed over some of the most prominent 
features in this beautiful system of moral freemasonry. To have 
enumerated them all, or to have dwelt more minutely on those 
that have been selected, would have exhausted your patience. 
You will have observed, my brethren, that to accomplish the 
views of the Great Artificer of the world, and to be approved as 
true and perfect freemasons, you have mahy important duties 
to perform; you will likewise have observed, that beginning with- 
in the circle of the more domestic and social duties, your bosoms 
must dilate to the more enlarged circle of the public duties you 
owe to your country; and that, not confining your affections even 
there, the heart must afterwards expand to the spacious circle of 
human nature, and swell with emotions of universal love and be- 
nevolence. A due cultivation of these virtues will invigorate the 
cementing principle of brotherly love, which is the grand basis 
of freemasonry; for nothing is more*true, than “ that the better 
men aré, the more they love one another.” The practice of these 
virtues, will also smooth away those asperities, which are found 
in the rugged vale of life, and make us glide more gently down 
it, to that future state of bliss, which a life so spent will insure us. 
Thus having fulfilled the purposes of your creation; and done 
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honor to the inestimable principles of this institution, you will, 
by approving yourselves good freemasons, at the same time ap- 
prove yourselves good men, good citizens, and good christians. 


EXTRACTS FROM REV. DR. TURNER’S SERMON. 


A PANEGYRIC adequate to the honors of, and various be- 
nefits flowing from the craft, is no easy task. It having, however, 
been so often attempted, by men of the first erudition, shall apo- 
logize for my saying little on that point; while I endeavor sin- 
cerely, though humbly, to serve the science, by exposing the ab- 
surdity and weakness of the objections usually brought against it. 

Masonry I affirm to be a mystic science, wherein, under apt 
figures, select numbers, and choice emblems, solemn and impor- 
tant truths, naturally tending to improve the understanding, to 
mend the heart, and to bind us more closely to one another, are 
most expressly contained. In proportion as the wise, the learned, 
and the good have studied it, they have loved it. But like all other 
virtuous characters, or things, it hath met with persecution. Its 
enemies have been many; nor have its friends been few. Mature 
reflection on the characters of its adversaries, in a great measure, 
destroys all they say. For, in the first place, no truly sensible man 
will ever speak against what he doth not understand. There are 
some bigots in their opinions against it. It is, cry they, a bad thing, 
—an unlawful thing,—a sinful thing. Why? because we detest 
it, and abhor it. To pity such, is no mean part of christian love; 
since, I am persuaded, that even in good hearts the first emotion 
respecting them, were those of scorn and contempt. Of what 
use is it to reason with bigots, whether in religion, morals, or 
politics? 

There are some who speak against it, more from the vanity 
of saying somewhat on the point, than that they can urge a single 
rational objection. If it be good, say they, why not tell it’ But we 
apprehend, continue these wiseacres, there is nothing in it. As 
for words-——signs—tokens, all stuff, depend upon it, there are 
no such things. Now, what genuine Son of Ancient Masonry 
would hold converse with such people? Let them prattle on;—if 
it pleases any who hear, they must be as weak as themselves; and 
it never cam injure you. 
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The weightiest objection is yet to come, nor will I flinch from 
it. Many thinking, serious, and judicious persons, urge thus:— 
The reason why we are enemies to masonry is, the effects, which, 
from close observation, we have repeatedly traced. We have seen 
those, who call themselves warm zealous masons, most regular 
in their attendance on lodge,—ready to go any lengths, both as 
to distance of place, loss of time, and expenses, in pursuit of ma- 
sonry, who never appeared at church, and frequently left their 
families without bread. Others we have remarked, apparently 
brimful of masonry, and vastly fond of each brother, doubtless, 
in the lodge, according to their principles, who yet would cheat, 
deceive, and supplant those very brethren in trade, and the ordi- 
nary transactions of society. They would defame them, and were 
it practicable, we have beheld them attempting to take, as it 
were, the very bread out of their mouths. Instead of being 
friends to mankind, or one another, they are like wolves, preying 
with ferocity on whatever comes in their way. 

In the first place, the abuse of a thing is no valid objection 
to its inherent goodness. How many call themselves christians, 
who are a disgrace to it, yet ultimately hurt not the gospel, but 
themselves? Besides, man’s worth is not to be rated from his 
own exaggerated account of the matter, but from what he actually, 
uniformly, and absolutely is. The apostle has told us, that who- 
soever provideth not for his own, is an infidel; therefore we con- 
clude, that no good mason will ever be deficient in the due per- 
formance of all moral and relative duties. If a man is negligent 
in religious points, depend on it he is good for little in the lodge. 

As to the second part of the objection, viz. that they will 
backbite and injure one another, it is too true. But what does it 
prove? simply this—that in the best institutions upon earth, 
worthless characters may occasionally be found. In the holy fa- 
mily itself, consisting but of twelve, one was a devil. Did that 
hurt the integrity of the eleven? far from it. Why lay the faults 
of a few at the doors of large respectable bodies of men, who by 
assiduously working at the craft, have done honor to human na- 
ture? Where the heart is bad, what can you expect from the 
tongue? After all, is it more than what happens in the most so- 

lemn duties of religion? Have there not been wretches who could 
&0o to the table of the Lord, and the very next day traduce the 
moral character of the minister from whose hands they received 
the holy sacrament? And if that was not making it to themselves 
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the cup of devils, 1 know not what the apostle meant when he 
made use of those terms. 

Why need I multiply words to confirm it? Built on and drawn 
from revelation, must it not be of divine original? Adorned by 
the beneficent actions and amiable virtues of thousands, the first 
in point of rank, knowledge, and moral excellence, of every lan- 
guage, in every age, and every clime, must it not possess an in- 
herent worth? Thou heaven descended beam of light, beauty, and 
perfection! how oft hast thou been the means of saving life and 
property; reconciled the most jarring interests, and converted 
fiercest foes to dearest friends! On, on then, my dear brethren, 
pursue the great lecture with alacrity and- firmness, each moving 
on the square of truth, by the compass of God’s word, according 
to your respective stations, in all the rules of symmetry, order, 
and proportion.—Nor dread when your earthly lodge shall be dis- 
solved; your jewels will still be safe, and you shall be admitted 
into a more glorious lodge, even an house not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens; where angels and saints shall be your fel- 
low crafts and companions; and the Supreme Architect of the 
Universe your ineffably great and glorious Grand Master—your 
light—your life—your joy—your all! 


DEDICATION OF THE NEW MASONIC HALL. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE; GRAND LODGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


Philadelphia, April 1, 1811. 

“ THE Committee appointed for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for the conducting the Procession on the Dedication 
of the New Hall, and for devising ways and means of defraying 
the expenses thereof, 

“ Respectfully Report, 

“ That they consider the object of their appointment as of 
much more essential importance to the interests of the craft, than, 
at first view, might be imagined. 

“It was formerly usual for the Grand Lodge, to sanction pub- 
lic processions, upon many of those inferior occasions, where it 
is now believed not to be conducive to the interests of the craft 
to do so. Of latter years, they have only been used on those more 
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momentous and interesting occasions, where the ancient usages 
of the institution would be violated by their omission; and when 
resolved upon by the R. W. Grand Lodge, they have been con- 
ducted under their particular auspices and direction. Great bene- 
fit has resulted from an adherence to this course, the unfrequen- 
cy of these public exhibitions making them more interesting, and 
the agency of the Grand Lodge in their management, preventing 
those irregularities and indecencies which would bring discredit 
upon the society. Perhaps of all the instances that have yet hap- 
pened, in which a brilliant display of the craft in a manner cre- 
ditable to the individual members, and honorable to the society, 
ought to be made, the anticipated consecration of the New Hall, 
is the most prominent and inviting. This event will form an 
epoch in the annals of Masonry, to which the brethren of future 
ages, will, we trust, look back with feelings of exultation and de- 
light. It is calculated to excite, amongst the brethren of the pre- 
sent day, sentiments of proud felicitation for what has been 
achieved, and animating hopes for the still increasing splendor 
and usefulness of our extensive and growing association: having 
many of them been witnesses of its depression and poverty in 
former days, having seen it arise of latter time with elasticity and 
vigor into public respectability, with the most flattering pros- 
pects of its one day becoming the most extended and bountiful 
distributer of charity in our city, and in all other respects equal- 
ling the most sanguine expectations of its supporters, can it be 
imagined that a more suitable occasion for the festivity and re- 
joicing of the brethren can ever occur! The erection of the New 
Hall was entered upon with zeal, but not unattended with many 
fears for its full accomplishment. Difficulties have met its conduc- 
tors in their progress; but an unabated ardor has surmounted every 
obstacle: and at the period fixed for the solemnity of consecration, 
its most essential parts will be completed, the apprehensions of 
the most timid will be silenced, and the Grand Lodge with her 
numerous offspring, will commence the discharge of their duties 
in a temple unparalleled in this country, for its elegance and con- 
venience, with fresh incentives to industry and activity in the 
prosecution of their labors. The most essential particular im all 
undertakings is to begin well. It has therefore been a matter of 
anxious concern with the Committee, that the solemn ceremonies, 
used immemorially at the consecration of Masonic Lodges, should 
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be accompanied on the expected occasion with as much beauty 
and order as can be attached to it, and that it should be enjoined 
upon all our brethren who participate in it; to be strictly guarded 
in their individual conduct and deportment, and to avoid every 
thing that would tend in the least to mar the expectations of the 
Grand Lodge; because it is evident that with all the prudential 
preparation which your R. W. body can devise, a few instances 
of personal departure from the plan might produce the most un- 
pleasant consequences. Relying therefore on the letter and spirit 
of the plan, to be adopted, being carefully conformed to by every 
Lodge, and each individual of it, the Committee recommend as 
follows: 

“ All the brethren of our own and other Lodges, and, in a par- 
ticular manner, the Grand Officers of the Grand Lodges of our 
sister states, shall be invited to join in the procession. 

* The Grand Officers and Members of this Grand Lodge, and 
the Officers and Members of all private Lodges under or without 
this jurisdiction, and other brethren, shall provide themselves 
with a ticket of admission, for which they shall individually pay 
the sum of three dollars, without which no one shall be admitted. 

“The Grand Officers of any of our sister Grand Lodges, who 
honor us with their company, will be admitted free of charge. 

“ That each Member of a private Lodge, walking in the pro- 
cession, be requested, if practicable, to appear in a suit of black 
clothes with white gloves, with his appropriate jewel and apron; 
the hanging of his jewel and his apron to be clean and in good or- 
der. The Grand Officers to appear in a complete suit of black, 
except gloves, which are to be white. 

“ That the brethren all assemble at the Old Hall, in Filbert 
street, on Monday the 24th day of June next, beimg St. John the 
Baptist’s day, at eight o’clock in the forenoon; amd after making 
the necessary dispositions and arrangement, the procession be 
taken up by Lodges according to juniority, and proceed by a rout 
to be fixed by the Committee of Arrangement to one of the 
churches hereafter to be appointed, where a brother, to be nomi- 
nated by the Grand Lodge, shall deliver an oration or discourse 
adapted to the occasion. 

“ That the Grand Chaplains be invited to attend and officiate 
in prayer and thanksgiving, before and after the oration; and that 


the Committee of Arrangement provide as excellent a band of 
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music as can be obtained, together with as many vocal perform- 
ers as may be necessary for the singing of such anthems and 
odes as may be prepared or selected for the occasion. 

« That after the services at church are concluded, the proces- 
sion be again taken up in the same order, and proceed by such 
rout as may be previously fixed, to the New Hall, where the final 
ceremonies of consecration and dedication shall take place. 

«“ That an entertainment, under the direction of the Grand Of- 
ficers, be provided at the New Hall, at which the Officers of other 
Grand Lodges be invited to attend; and that all other brethren de- 
sirous of partaking of said entertainment be admitted as subscri- 
bers, on payment of the further sum of five dollars; but this is 
not to be understood as precluding any of the brethren, that may 
think proper to do so, from ordering a separate refreshment 
wherever they please. 

“ That the moneys received for tickets for the procession, be 
applied in the first instance, to the defraying the expenses of the 
Grand Lodge preparatory thereto; and that whatever surplus may 
remain, be paid over to the New Hall Committee, to be applied 
to the furnishing of the New Hall, and other purposes of their 
appointment. 

“ That it be especially recommended to the several Lodges, 
to have their jew els, aprons, columns, and mallets, in the best 
possible order. 

“ That the Grand Lodge appoint a Committee of Arrange- 
ment consistingy@f seven members, whose duty it shall be to 
make all theg ¢ 
procession and 


rangement of 








ary preparations for the ceremonies of the 
fSecration, attend to the organization and ar- 
me, the issuing of tickets, the preparing of 
the banquet, l other matters appertaining to the duties of 
the day.” : 

“On motioiv@ade and scconded—Resolved, unanimously, 
That the R. W. Grand Master be respectfully requested to deli- 
ver an appropriate address on St. John’s Day next, adapted to the 
dedication of the New Hall. On said request being made of the 
RX. W. Grand Master, he was pleased to promise a compliance 
therewith.” 
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THE LADIES’ TOILETTE. 


—_ oo 


FEMININE BEAUTY. 


IN the countenance there are but two requisites to perfect 
beauty, which are wholly produced by external causes, color and 
proportion; and it will appear, that even in common estimation 
these are not the chief; but, that though there may be beauty 
without them, there cannot be beauty without something more. 

The finest features, ranged in the most exact symmetry, and 
heightened by the most blooming complexion, must be animated 
before they can strike; and when they are animated, will gene- 
rally excite the same passions which they express. If they are 
fixed in the dead calm of insensibility, they will be examined 
without emotion; and if they do not express kindness, they will 
be beheld without love: Looks of contempt, disdain, or malevo- 
lence, will be reflected, as from a mirror, by every countenance 
on which they are turned; and if a wanton aspect excites desire, 
it is but like that of a savage for his prey, which cannot be grati- 
fied without the destruction of its object. 

Among particular graces the dimpic has always been allowed 
the preeminence, and the reason is evident: dimples are produced 
by a smile, and a smile is an expression of complacency; so 
the contraction of the brows into a frown, ; indication of a 
contrary temper, has always been deemed aggaiiaidefect. 














The lover is generally at a loss to define) ut 
efmined to a parti- 


lepended upon 


his passion was suddenly and irresistibly 
cular object; but this could never happen, i§ 
any known rule of proportion, upon the shapes | 
features, or the color of the skin: he tells you 
which he cannot fully express, something ne 


it is something 
fixed in any fea- 
ture, but diffused over all; he calls it a sweetness, a softness, a 
placid sensibility, or gives it some other appellation, which con- 
nects beauty with sentiment, and expresses a charm which is not 
peculiar to any set of features, but is perhaps possible to all. 
This beauty, however, does not always consist in smiles, but 
varies, as expressions of meekness and kindness vary with their 
object; it is extremely forcible in the silent complaint of patient 
sufferance, the tender solieitude of friendship,.in the glow of filial 


disposition of 
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obedience; and in tears, whether of joy, of pity, or of grief, it is 
almost irresistible. 

This is the charm which captivates without the aid of nature, 
and without which her utmost beauty is ineffectual. But it cannot 
be assumed as a mark to conceal insensibility or malevolence; it 
must be the genuine effect of corresponding sentiments, or-it will 
impress upon the countenance a new and more disgusting defor- 
mity—affectation: it will produce the grin, the simper, the stare, 
the languish, the pout, and innumerable other grimaces, that ren- 
der folly ridiculous, and change pity to contempt. By some, in- 
deed, this species of hypocrisy has been practised with such skill 
as to deceive superficial observers, though it can deceive even 
these but for a momerit. Looks, which do not correspond with 


the heart, cannot be assumed without labor, nor continued with- 
‘out pain; the motive to relinquish them, must, therefore, soon 


predominate, and the aspect and apparel of the visit will be laid 
by together; the smiles, and the languishments of art will vanish, 
and the fierceness of rage, or the gloom of discontent, will either 
obscure or destroy all the elegance of symmetry and complexion. 

The artificial aspect is, indeed, as wretched a substitute for 
the expression of sentiment, as the smear of paint for the blushes 
of health; it is not only equally transient, and equally liable to de- 
tection; but as paint leaves the countenance yet more withered 
and ghastly, the passions burst out with more violence after re- 
straint, the features become distorted, and excite more determin- 
ed aversion. 

Beauty, therefore, depends principally upon the mind, and 
consequently may be influenced by education. It has been re- 
marked, that the!predominant passions may be discovered in the 
countenance; because the muscles, by which it is expressed, be- 
ing almost perpetually contracted, lose their tone, and never to- 
tally relax; so that the expression remains, when the passion is 
suspended; thus an angry, a disdainful, a subtle, and a suspicious 
temper, is displayed in characters that are almost universally un- 
derstood. It is equally true of the pleasing and the softer passions, 
that they leave their signatures upon the countenance, when they 
cease to act; the prevalence of these passions, therefore, produces 
a mechanical effect upon the aspect, and gives a turn and cast to 
the features, which makes a more favorable and forcible impres- 
sion upon the mind of others, than any charm produced by mere 
external causes. 
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Neither does the beauty which depends upon temper and sen- 
timent, equally indanger the possessor. “ It is, (to use an eastern 
metaphor) like the towers of a city, not only an ornament, but a 
defence:” If it excites desire, it at once controls and refines it; 
it represses with awe, it softens with delicacy, and wins to imita- 
tion. The love of reason and of virtue is mingled with the love of 
beauty; because this beauty is little more than the emanation of 
intellectual excellence, which is not an object of corporeal appe- 
tite. As it excites a purer passion, it also more forcibly engages 
to fidelity; every man finds himself more powerfully restrained 
from giving pain to goodness, than to beauty; and every look of a 
countenance in which they are blended, in which beauty 1s the 
expression of roodness, is a silent reproach of the first irregular 
wish: and the purpose immediately appears to be disingenuous, 
and cruel, by which the tender hope of ineffable affection would 
be disappointed, the placid confidence of unsuspecting simplicity 
abused, and the peace even of virtue indangered by the most sor- 
did infidelity, and the breach of the strongest obligations. 

But the hope of the hypocrite must perish. When the facti- 
tious beauty has laid by her smiles, when the lustre of her eyes 
and the bloom of her cheeks have lost their influence with their 
novelty; she will never be seen without a mixture of indi rnation 
and disdain! The only desire which this object could gratify, will 


be transferred to another, not only without reluctance, but with 


‘ 


triumph. As resentment will succeed to disappointment, a desire 
to mortify will succeed to a desire to please; anc the husband 
may be urged to solicit a mistress, merely by a remembrance of 
the beauty of his wife, which lasted only till she was known. 

Let it therefore be remembered, that, none éan be disciples of 
the Graces, but in the school of Virtue; and that those who wish 


to be Jovely must learn early to be good 


THE PILGRIM’S STORY 


MY eyes first opened to the vicissitudes of life, in the city of 


Avignon. My father was a general in the French service, and my 
mother the only offspring of her noble but indigent parents. They 
were united by disinterested affection, and as their happiness cen- 


tered in each other, they were above the envy, or the malice, of 
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mankind. My father’s fortune, though not competent to procure 
the luxuries of the world, was, by my mother’s economy and ex- 


emplary prudence, sufficient for the enjoyment of every comfort. 

I was the only fruit of their unsullied attachment. My ami- 
able mother survived but a few minutes after she gave me be- 
ing. She embraced me, and clasping me to her bosom, resigned 
her gentle soul to endless happiness. 

My father, whose profession called him from Avignon, when 
I was scarcely three years old, committed the care of my educa- 
tion to the abbé de Versac, a distant relation of my mother. He 


was a man celebrated for his profound 


erudition and brilliant ta- 
lents: he instructed my young mind in all the elegant acquire- 
ments of a scholar and a gentleman. The labors of his anxious 
hours were repaid by my close application to the precepts he 
wished to inculcate. 

At the age of seventeen I had acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the classics, and had already composed many successful 
pieces in imitation of the Greek and Latin poets. The rocks of 
Vaucluse, consecrated by the inspiration of the muses, had often 
echoed with my matin song, and the celestial form of the im- 
mortal Laura, frequently blessed in visionary dreams the slum- 
bers of the evening! 

I felt rapt, inspired, as I traversed the deep valley, or mused 
beneath the laurelled bower, dedicated to love and virtue! I wan- 
dered on the margin of the shallow rivulets that were once dear 
to the faithful Petrarch, their murmurs soothed my pensive heart; 
and, as I dropt a tear upon their bubbling surface, | felt the con- 
scious delight of having paid the tender tribute due to his me- 
mory and his sorrows! Often did I cast my listless form upon the 
sod, made sacred by the footsteps of the wandering lovers. These 
were my happy moments—transient indeed they were, for they 
now almost appear to have been the phantoms of a bewildered 
fancy. 

The subduing hand of misery has nearly erased the very sha- 
dows of my early hours; the bright delusions of youth’s glowing 
day are sunk in cold oblivion, as the glorious sun sets in the bor- 
der of the dark and troubled ocean. 

Filled with romantic inspiration, my mind was softened like 
the tempered wax, and ready to receive the tenderest impressions. 

In the vicinity of Avignon, beneath the shades of an embow- 
ering wood, devotion had long performed her sacred orisons at 
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the monastery of Saint Terese; the lofty walls were inaccessible, 
except on the fifteenth of June; when at the celebration of the 
fete de Dieu, the gates were thrown open, and every one was per- 
mitted to view the solemn ceremony of high mass. 

Curiosity, more than zeal, led me to be a spectator: the holy 
sisters, arranged in the chapel of the convent, sung their choral 
anthems, replete with seraphic harmony; the vaulted arches re- 
peated the thrilling sounds, while the fumes of heavenly incense 
curled around a thousand quivering tapers. Among the vestals, 
my every sense was fascinated by one, whose beauty far surpassed 


all I had yet conceived of mortal woman! A sweet melancholy 


gave inexpressible softness to features exquisitely regular, and 
the meek blush of unaffected modesty heightened a complexion 
beauteous and glowing as the rays of the morning. Her age pro- 
nounced her but newly initiated in holy duties, and her every look 
declared she was formed for that world from which she was se- 
cluded in the deep and cheerless gloom of monastic apathy. I 
gazed upon her with a devotion more warm, more chaste, than 
even piety itself could have suggested. Her eyes encountered 
mine—I fancied a thousand childish things—my earnest attention 
seemed to perplex her; the crucifix fel! from her trembling hand, 
she rose and left the chapel. 

I returned to Avignon. The image of this peerless angel ne- 
ver forsook me; I beheld her in my midnight slumbers, her voice 
vibrated on my enraptured ear, and awoke me to all the agonies 
of dire despair. Often did I wander, when the sun sunk beneath 
the horizon, to catch its last beam that illumined the vanes of her 
lonely habitation. Often did I listen whole hours beneath the ha- 
ted walls that inclosed the treasure of my soul, to catch the dis- 
tant and imperfect sound of the holy evening song. I fancied I 
could distinguish her voice from every other, and my heart pant- 
ed sadly responsive to every swelling note. 

I remained several months in this state of perfect wretched- 
ness, when an accident opened to my distracted mind a gleam of 
transitory comfort. The abbé de Versiac, having embraced the 
most rigid state of holy bondage, was frequently employed in the 
pious office of confessor to the nuns of Saint Terese. A sudden 
indisposition preventing his usual attendance, I availed myself of 
the opportunity that presented itself; and, in the habit of a monk, 
bore to the abbess of the convent a specious recommendation of 
myself, deputing me as worthy of the sacred confidence, I was 
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readily admitted into the cell of ghostly admonition, and fortune 
directed the heavenly Louisa to the footstool of contrition! 

The purity of her life scarcely left her a single error to ac- 
knowledge; my penance was gentle, as her soul was spotless: I 
requested her to peruse a lesson I had written, and to abide by 
the injunctions it contained; she thanked me; then, with the 
voice of meekness and humility, implored my benediction, and 
departed. 

My safety required that I should instantly withdraw from the 
sacred walls, lest the imposition should be detected, and at once 
destroy my reputation and my hopes. The transaction was soon 
made public; and I frequently heard eternal vengeance denoun- 
ced against the perpetrator of so vile a fraud. The abbess offered 
an immense reward for apprehending the sacrilegious hypocrite; 
and every tongue united to condemn me. My letter informed Louisa 
of my name, quality, and fortune; which, by my father’s death, 
was not inconsiderable; I implored her compassion for my suffer- 
ings, and earnestly requested a decisive answer. I told her, in the 
language of despair, that nothing should induce me to survive her 
resentment; and concluded my frantic prayer, by informing her, 
that I should watch for ten successive nights beneath the walls 
that immured her, to receive the fiat of my irrevocable destiny. 

At the twilight hour of the seventh day, when every breeze 
was hushed, and nature seemed to pause in melancholy silence, 
musing beneath the trees that incircled the prison of my idol, my 
ear was suddenly enchanted by the melody of a female voice. I 
drew near the spot from whence the sound proceeded, and dis- 
tinctly heard the words of her complaint: they pierced my very 
heart—attuning every chord to synfpathetic pity 


THE SONG, 
Within this drear and silent gloom, 
The lost Louisa pines, unknown; 
Fate shrouds her in a living tomb, 
And Heav’n relentless hears her groan; 
Yet midst the murky shades of wo, 


The tear of fond regret shall flow. 


Yon lofty wall, that mocks my grief, 
Still echoes with her ev’ning pray’r; 

The gale that fans the trembling leaf 

Shall waft it to the realms of air, 
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Till prostrate at the throne of Heav’n, f 


Unpity’d Love shall be forgiv’n! 


Or, if to endless sorrow born— 

If doom’d to fade a victim here; 
Still pining, friendless, and forlorn, 
Ah! let Religion drop one tear: 

Like holy incense shall it prove, 


To heal the wounds of hopeless Love. 


Ye black’ning clouds that sail along, ' 
Oh, hide me in your shadk profound! € 
Ye whisp’ring bree z § cate h my song, 
And bear it to the woods-around 
Perchance some hapless Petrarch’s feet 


May wander near this dread retreat 


Ah! tell him Love’s delicious strain 
No rapture yields, no joy inspires, 
Where cold Religion’s icy chain 
Has long subdu’d its quiv’ring fires; 
No ray of comfort gilds the gloom, 


That marks thé hopel ss vestal’s tomb 


: 
' 


The ruby gem within my breast, 


Now faintly glows with vital heat; . 
Each warring passion sinks to rost; 

My freezing pulse 3 slowly beat 
So shall these languid eyelids close, 


And Death’s stern mandate seal my woes 


Then, when the virgin’s matin song 
Shall ’midst the vaulted roof resound, 
Haply the tunefal seraph throng 
Shall whisper gentle Pity round; 
While Viratve, sighing o’er my bier, 


Shall drop unseen—a sAtintep TEAR! 


From that moment I determined to release the beauteous 


Louisa, or perish beneath the flinty confines of her prison; the 


difficulties attending such an undertaking, and the dreadful pu- 





nishments that would be inflicted on the perpetrator of such a 


crime, rendered every precaution necessary to insure success. 


Chance, however, completed what years of indefatigable in- 4 


dustry might not have accomplished: the abbess of Saint Teres¢ 
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was suddenly seized with an alarming indisposition; her life was 
supposed to be,in extreme danger; and as the lady Louisa was of 
the highest rank among the holy sisterhood, she was intrusted 
with the intire government of the convent, and unlimited pos- 
session of the rights of a superior. It was not difficult, under 
these circumstances, to accomplish her wish: my letters were de- 
livered without creating the smallest suspicion; and the rapturous 
hour was appointed for her escape from misery. 

Her heart was susceptible of the finest passions; she relied 
on my honor; and I never deceived her. She had long considered 
herself as a victim doomed to eternal solitude; the extraordinary 
change my propositions presented, the prospect of happiness that 
opened to her soul, gave energy to hope, and strength to resolu- 
tion! I provided horses, and a convenient disguise. Heaven smiled 
upon the deed, and gave to my fond arms the beautiful Louisa. 

We traversed the wood for some miles, and taking the route 
towards Marscilles, in three days reached that port in safety. 

There we were united in holy bands. The mistress of my af- 
fections became the wife of my bosom! and I—became the pos- 
sessor of a treasure worlds could not have purchased! 

Having procured a vessel, we set sail for Florence; the winds 
were propitious; we arrived unmolested at Leghorn, and from 
thence proceeded to the most beautiful city in the universe! 

My adored Loyisa, whose early days had been devoted to re- 
ligious duties, evinced not the smallest desire to relinquish the 
delights of retirement; her mind, accustomed to an uninterrupted 
scene of tranquillity, dreaded to engage in the tumultuous bustle 
of the busy world. We hired a beautiful little villa in the vicinity 
of Florence; and, blest in the full possession of all that mutual 
affection and mental cratification could afford, looked down with 
pity on the proudest distinctions in the power of any earthly mo- 
narch to bestow: 

Three delicious years of perfect happiness cemented the 
bonds of undeviating attachment, when a regatta, in celebration 
of the Pope’s accession, awoke the attention, and excited the cu- 
riosity, of all ranks of people. 

My Louisa was tempted to partake of the amusement; and in 
the midst of delightful festivity, when every heart bounded with 
raptute—mine alone received the dreadful fiat of eternal anguish! 
The Arno was beautifully serene; the silvery surface reflect- 
VOL. I 5 
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ing; as in a gently moving mirror, the verdant banks sloping the 
margin, enamelled with flowers, and crowded with spectators. 
Thousands of little boats, decorated with variegated streamers, 
were seen skimming along the lucid current; some containing 
the most dulcet harmony, and others lightly shading, with their 
silken awnings, the sparkling eyes and roseate blushes of en- % 
chanting beauty! 

My Louisa was charmed with this new and fascinating spec- 
tacle. Our barchetta, which was decorated with festoons of myr- 


tle, was gently rowed by youths, dressed in the habits of Arca- 


dian shepherds. The mind, charmed to repose by the enchanting 


scene, sunk into that sweet indolence, which, like the slumber of 


a. 


wearied and exhausted nature, replenishes its faculties, and awa- 
kens its perfections to renovated lustre! My Louisa reclined her 
gentle form upon a mattress of yellow taffeta; the warmth of the 
evening heightened the glow upon her lovely cheek, and threw 
a delicious languor on her eyes, that rendered her the object of x 
universal admiration! ef 
My heart was full of rapture—I beheld my precious treasure 
with more delight than language can describe. The universe had 
nothing to bestow, beyond what I possessed; and my enchanted é 
senses could scarcely conceive any thing more divine, even in the 
regions of celestial happiness: 
We arrested our oars, to gratify the soul with the exquisite 
harmony proceeding from a magnificent barge moored near the 
margin of the river, when, on a sudden, a young man, of athletic 
form and noble mien, darted forward, and seizing my beloved 
Louisa, was bearing her in his arms to a boat alongside of us. 
Every nerve that quivered round my heart, throbbed at this un- 
expected outrage; the stranger committed his prize to the care 
of his companions, then advancing towards me, drew a stiletto 
from his sleeve, and aimed a stroke at my unguarded breast. I éi 
warded off the blow, and turned his dastard weapon on himself.— 
The point entered his heart—he sunk breathless at my feet. 
Louisa opened her beauteous eyes to all the horrors of des- ‘ 
pair and death!—She had only time to exclaim—*“ my brother!” 
‘ when the lifeblood rushing from her convulsive lip—she hid her 





icy cheek in my distracted bosom—and instantly expired. 





1 Frenzy now seizing on my tortured brain, suggested the foul 
. crime of self annihilation; but justice, like a pitying cherub, 


snatched the dire weapon, reeking with kindred blood, from my 
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assassin hand. I was torn from the lifeless victims of impatience, 
and thrown into the dungeon of horror and repentance.x—The 


count de Clairville, the brother of my murdered angel, was the 
only relation relentless fate had left her; her name is now extinct 
—but her virtues are immortal! She had been compelled to take 
the veil from a base and little pride, which too frequently sacri- 
fices the younger female branches of illustrious, but indigent fa- 
milies, to a shameful and perpetual imprisonment. 

The unfortunate de Clairville was returning from his travels; 
destined to a military life, he had lately received a commission, 
and was hastening to join his regiment, then at Lyons. 

He had long given up the fruitless search after his adored 
sister—F ate brought her to his view—then closed his eyes forever. 

The count having given the first assault, my punishment was 
mitigated; my doom ten years’ imprisonment; and afterwards, 
perpetual banishment from a country, whose laws I had violated, 
and whose annals I had stained with blood. The former part of 
my sentence expired in days of weeping, and in nights of anguish 
—till the excess of grief produced a sullen stupor, that rendered 
me insensible to every calamity. 

Time gave again to my sad eyes the cheerful light of heaven; 
and, with it, all the pangs of fatal recollection! Driven from so- 
ciety, an alien to my native country—an outcast from every hope 
of future happiness—alone, unfriended, lost, forgotten—I knew 
not whither to direct my course: one half of my little fortune was 
forfeited to the state, and meagre poverty, stretched forth her icy 
fangs to seal my destiny. By perseverance through a long and 
painful journey, I arrived in Spain, a wanderer, and unknown, 
laboring under all the agonies of conscious misery. 

I have from that hour resided among the mountains in the vi- 
cinity of Madrid. My hovel was too obscure to excite curiosity, 
and its solitary tenant too poor to dread interruption. Poverty and 
sorrow are the strongest securities against the intrusion of man- 
kind; let adversity guard your threshold, and you may enjoy an 
uninterrupted life of mournful seclusion. 

Yet I do not presume to repine; for, alas! every hour con- 
vinces me that prayers and tears are not sufficient to expiate my 
crimes. The penance I have imposed upon myself is a pilgri- 
mage to Loretto; and the first instance I experience of divine 
benignity, is the benevolent hospitality I now enjoy, in the forest 
of Vacenza. 
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PICTURE OF CONNUBIAL FELICITY. 


COLD would be the heart of a husband, were he not render- 
ed unnatural by early debauchery, who did net feel more delight 
at seeing his child suckled by its mother, than the most artful 
wanton tricks could excite; yet this natural way of cementing the 
matrimonial tie, and twisting esteem with fonder recollections, 
wealth has led women to spurn. Topreserve their beauty, and wear 
the flowery crown of the day, that gives them a kind of right to 
reign for a short time over the sex, they neglect to stamp im- 
pressions on their husbands’ hearts, that- would be remeinbered 
with more tenderness, when the snow on the head began to chill 
the bosom, than even their virgin charms. The maternal solici- 
tude of a reasonable affectionate woman is very interesting; and 
the chastened dignity with which a mother returns the caresses 
that she and her child receive from a father, who has been fulfil- 
ling the serious duties of his station, is not only a respectable, but 
a beautiful sight. So singular, indeed, are my feelings, and I have 
endeavoured not to catch factitious ones, that after having been 
fatigued with the sight of insipid grandeur, and the slavish cere- 
monies that with cumbrous pomp, supplied the place of domestic 
affections, I have turned to some other scene to relieve my eye, 
by resting it on the refreshing green every where scattered by 
nature. I have then viewed with pleasure a woman nursing her 
children, and discharging the duties of herestation, with perhaps, 
merely a servant maid, to take off her hands the servile part of 
the household business. I have seen her prepare herself and chil- 
dren, with only the luxury of cleanliness to receive her husband; 
who, returning weary home in the evening, found smiling babes 
and a clean hearth. My heart has loitered in the midst of the 
group, and has even throbbed with sympathetic emotion, when 
the scraping of the well known foot has raised a pleasing tumult. 

Whilst my benevolence has been gratified by contemplat- 
ing this artless picture, I have thought that a couple of this de- 
scription, equally necessary and independent of each other, be- 
cause each fulfilled the respective duties of their station, possessed 
all that life could give. Raised sufficiently above abject poverty, 
not to be obliged to weigh the consequence of every farthing they 
spend; and having sufficient to prevent their attending to a frigid 
system of economy, which narrows both heart and mind. I de- 
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clare, so vulgar are my conceptions, that I know not what is want- 
ed to render this the happiest as well as the most respectable si- 
tuation in the world, but a taste for literature, to throw a little 
variety and interest into social converse, and some superfluous 
money to give to the needy and to buy books. For it is not plea- 
sant when the heart is open by compassion, and the head active 
in arranging plans of usefulness, to have a prim urchin continu- 
ally twitching back the elbow, to prevent the hand from drawing 
out an almost empty purse, whispering, at the same time, some 
prudential maxim, about the priority of justice. 


THE MAN OF MY CHOICE. 


MY studies this evening afford me a character, which I am 
confident the ladies will admire; and I therefore hope the sighing 
Strephons will endeavor to imitate it. 

A lady, upon being reproached with insensibility, and an un- 
natural coldness of disposition, made the following reply. It may 
be added, that the original is in the French language. 

The austere coldness and insensibility you reproach me with, 
and perhaps think a constitutional defect, is neither the effect of 
prudery, nor the melancholy scruples of a silly saint. Believe 
me above such little motives of action; believe that my blood of- 
ten circulates with rapidity; believe that I know there is but one 
spring in the year of life, and that love is combined with and at- 
tached to humanity; nay, I will even permit you to believe that 
Cupid, in certain attire, has as many charms in my eyes as in 
those of the rest of my sex; yet, after all these confessions, which 
I make with pleasure and openness, as artifice and disguise are 
only the refuge of little minds, for which I have no occasion, I 
tell you, that, as much as I honor love, I despise lovers, and de- 
test their perfidious flames, their deceitéul arts, with their false 
vows, alas! often but too much credited by our amiable and cre- 
dulous sex, merely because they feel no trace of such perfidy in 
their own gentle bosoms. 

But if you would see my frigid system vanish into air, let for- 
tune throw into my way such a man, as my imagination some- 
times creates, and whom I am afraid is only to be found there; 
however, take my mental picture of him. 
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He must have a gentle though lively temper, to hide a strong 
and masculine mind. 

His expressions of attachment must neither be dictated by 
avarice nor vanity, but proceed directly from a feeling heart. 

He must be well informed without pretensions, serious with- 
out melancholy, free without licentiousness, and, in short, carry 
nothing to excess but love and prudence; nay, he may charm all 
my sex, and adore—cnly me. 

He must hide his passion in public, as I desire no other proofs 
of it there, but a passing glance to convey the feelings of his heart, 
which nobody must observe but me. 

In private he may make up for public restraint, by breathing 
a chaste and delicate passion; and, if he merit it, he may probably 
hear of a reciprocal flame, pure as the love that fans it. 

To render this union of heart more durable, he must be my 
guide, my friend, my counsellor, and my lover, so that, when near 
him, my mind may acquire elevation and grandeur. 

Yes, I confess it, should Fortune throw such a man in my way, 
my coldness would vanish at his approach, like snow in sunshine, 
and I would accompany his footsteps at all times, and in all pla- 
ces; but whether in a cottage or a palace, I would never deign to 
bestow a thought. 

Till that idol of my heart and mind be realized, I desire not 
to please, and shall persevere in my coldness, which never cost 
me an effort. 

The group of admirers, whom my feeble charms attract, are 
not flattering to me; I despise their sentiments, with their little 
arts to please, and yawn at their incense. 

Let them seek the weak and the vain, who will listen to their 
sighs and sufferings: the zephyr bends the reed, but has no effect 
on the sturdy oak. 


AFFECTING RECITAL 


TO a feeling mind, perhaps, one of the most moving specta- 
cles which can be presented, is that of a young man, from whose 
pale cheek health had fled, sinking into an untimely grave. 

This reflection, which must at times arise in the breast of 
every humane person, never struck me so forcibly as during a 
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visit I once paid to a very worthy friend residing in the remotest 
part of Cumberland, whither he had retired for the purpose of 
procuring for one most dear to him, the benefit of the country 


air. 

His son—his only son—an amiable youth—for a considerable 
length of time, had languished in a decline. 

«“ Poor Charles! long didst thou support, with fortitude and 
patience, almost unexampled, thy wretched condition:’”” When 
his father, nearly brokenhearted, viewed with tears in his eyes 
the emaciated form of his once healthful son, this excellent youth, 
forgetting his unhappy situation, strove but to comfort his only 
surviving parent; for a gracious Providence had spared his mo- 
ther the misery of beholding her dying child: but, often in vain 
were his attempts; and, unable to restrain the overflowings of his 
heart, he would retire, supported by an aged domestic, whose tot- 
tering limbs were but ill qualified for the task, and in secret pour 
forth tears his father never had witnessed. Charles never wept 
for himself—his parent and sister, the gentle Maria, alone excit- 
ed the drops of commiseration, 

The earth now traces her tenth circle around the glorious lu- 
minary of the heavens, since, wasted by slow degrees, he sunk 
into the cold arms of death: His father survived not long; but, 
within a year after his son’s decease, found refuge from all his - 
sorrows in the silent grave. The grief of Maria I attempt not to 
describe; it was violent in the extreme; but, on that account, per- 
haps of shorter duratlon—for the natural cheerfulness of her dis- 
position, aided by the fairy prospects of youth, in a few years en- 
abled her, with tranquillity, to give her hand, accompanied by the 
purest heart that ever tenanted a human frame, toa deserving 
lover, who.had lone been dear to her. : 
f into a 
pleasing melancholy. I have twice shed a tear of tender regret 


For myself, tre hath at length mellowed my grief 


over the graves of my departed friends; and the sensations I then 


> i 

experienced are so congenial to my soul, that I would not ex- 
¢ >» 2 h = 7 sn ’ . : , 

change them for those of the man, who is numbered amone the 


happiest of the human race. 
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A MIRROR FOR THE PETIT MAITRES. 


A skipping, dancing, worthless tribe, you are, 
Fit only for yourselves: you herd together; 
And when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of beauties that you never saw, 
And fancy raptures that you never felt. 

Row: 


IN ail collections of essays, I invariably find some paper ad- 
dressed to the women, that is either offered as a lecture of advice, 
or levelled at them with all the severity of satire; while the men, 
the lords of the creation! are suffered to grovel on in vice, or to 
sneak through the world as ignorant and worthless characters. 
Why are the eyes of these authors shut against the follies of their 
own sex? Why will the learned mind labor to seduce woman 
am again to taste of the Tree of Knowledge, only to make her see 
I the nakedness of those around her?—how many youth may blush 
at the wilful neglect of their understandings! blush, when they re- 


collect the high, the sublime nature of the soul. Good Heaven! 


can a modern fine gentleman suppose himself in the same class 
of being with an Essex, or a Sydney, the ornaments of the six- 


teenth century? To mention the sacred names of a Newton, or a 
Locke, would be to draw a comparison between the feeble glim- 
mer of a glowworm and the effulgence of the sun. 

The first emotion of the human heart is a strong desire of 
happiness; and, in minds of any worth, an ambition to be eminent 
in something form two biases, which emphatically mark the gran- 
deur and immortality of the soul; and, if properly directed, would 
raise man to the highest perfection that his frail nature is ca- 
pable of. The ambition of a manly soul ought to soar to intellec- 
tual attainments—a perfect gentleman must not be ignorant on 
any subject. To be uninformed of the histories of Greece and 
Rome, setting aside that of our own country, is absolutely shame- 
ful: yet two thirds of our Jeus d’Esprit would rub their vacant 
foreheads, if you happened to ask them any question about either 
of the Gracchi; but hint in their ears the names of Alcibiades or 
Phocion, and perhaps they will think you are talking of some old 
clothesmen! J have heard mistakes made by fashionable young 
men, that a schoolboy of ten years old would blush to be caught 


~ 


ui. I will take the liberty of giving two or three examples 
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Some ladies, in company with one gentleman, were express- 
ing their approbation of the graceful manner in which Helen 
leaves her loom to go to Paris, after his flight from Menelaus— 
« Ah, ladies!”’ says he, “ it is fine in Pope; but I have read it in 
the original Latin, and there it is beautiful!’—« In Latm, Sir!” 
said a female friend of mine, who was present: “ I beg your par- 
don; but Homer was a Greek poet.”—“ No, no, madam?”’ he has- 
tily replied; “ you mean Horace, I assure you, Homer was a Ro- 
man, for I have read him!” 

One evening, I was with some other ladies, in a room with 
three young men. How the subject came into their heads I know 
not, because I was not listening to their conversation: but my at- 
tention was arrested, by one of them saying, rather loudly— 
“ Mark Antony was made king of one of the Assyrian provinces.” 


—*“ Perhaps so: but I am sure,” replied a second, “ he was C2- 


sar’s son.”— You both mistake,” interrupted the third; “ he was 


, 


one of the villains who helped Brutus to kill Cesar!” I was as- 


tonished and speechless with surprise, gazed at the three “ gay, 
charming fellows!’ who, in my opinion, better deserved the ap- 
pellation of the blockhead triumvirate. 

Are these illiterate, shamelessly ignorant animals, of that 
noble species, Man!—that supereminent creature, whose form 
was shaped to gaze on the heavens, and the faculties of whose 
soul were expanded by his creator that he might count the stars! 
And how does he now employ his time! Not even in walking the 
plain track of literature—not in comparing the histories of repub- 
lics, kingdoms and empires; and while he reads, conversing with 
wise lawgivers and holy patriarchs!—not in searching through 
the labyrinths of the human mind with Locke; nor in reading the 
stars, and making the vast tour of the universe, in company with 
the divine Newton!—No, these are not his pursuits; he reads no 
books, save now and then a flimsy play, that has nothing but its 
novelty to recommend it—and perhaps, the history of some popu- 
lar divorce. Besides the theatre, that inestimable fountain from 
whence he derives all his classical knowledge, a slight acquaint- 
ance with the geography of France, just sufficient to enable him 
to understand the news of the day, is all the learning he aspires 
after. Talk of the stars to him, and he will say he never looks at 
any, but those in a woman’s face. Talk of the soul, friendship, 
mind, &e. and he will interrupt you, by saying, that it is a jargon 
he does not understand. There is one science, I believe, the whole 
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of his sex are perfectly conversant in—that of eating and drink-. 
ing; on the subject of which they could outtalk Apicius himself. 
And I will do them the justice to say, that even the most stupid 
of them could reduce it to a system, in a very elaborate treatise 
on tarts and custards. 

Many of our youth are so monstrously barren, that I can po- 
sitively affirm, that there are not eight out of ten who can spell 
an epistle of one page in length without the immediate aid of a 
dictionary. As to their accomplishment in the most delightful of 
all studies, the works of the poets, I can say little or nothing to 
their advantage. The swift though tender ray of Apollo’s halo 
cannot penetrate their opake brows. Ignorance, if not vitious har- 
diment, has shielded their brazen foreheads; and to their dull ear, 
the “concord of sweet sounds” is charmless. ; 

1 know that there are some, who have skimmed the surface 
of literature; and being swoln with the little preeminence they 
have over their companions, they are wild to show their su- 
periority over common sense. Flinging reason behind them, they 
set up for men of extraordinary genius; and like the Persian glass- 
man, in his foolish vision, they kick about their earthly happiness, 
and hopes of future felicity, with a real lunatic fury. 

Yet there are others of our young men, who are an honor to 
their country—who join, with all the charms of a beautiful form, 
the more attracting, the more fascinating graces, of a richly culti- 
vated understanding, and a poetical and delicate taste; whose so- 
ciety will always be sought after with eagerness; and when absent, 
the remembrance of their virtues and accomplishments will play 
a lambent flame around our hearts, and no time can erase their 
lovely ideas from our memories. How different are the sensations 
which agitate the bosom of a female, in the company of a thought- 
less coxcomb! She lets the poor little butterfly flutter round her, 
and buz its empty nothings in her ear; and when it takes its flight, ' 
thinks no more of it than of those insects which sparkle in the ’ 
summer’s blaze. 

I am well aware, that if this ever meets the eye of those to 
whom I address it, they will set me down as a disappointed—ug- 
ly—old maid, But I deny the charge—I am not old, for I have 
not yet lived twenty-two years; I think I am not ugly, provided I 
may believe the daily rhapsodies of at least half a dozen of these 
popinjays; and I know I am rich. So I make out that I am nei- 
ther the disappointed, the ugly, nor the old. 
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THE FUNERAL. A FRAGMENT. 


IT was an evening in the month of April; a still rain descend- 
ed from the sky; and a brisk wind blew over the fields. The church 
of Arrow, near Alcester in Warwickshire, appeared at a dis- 
tance; its spire glittering with the reflection of the sunbeams half 
hid behind the clouds. “ How beautiful,” said I, “ is this picture! 
and how sweetly does nature sometimes invite to contemplation!” 

All was calm and tranquil; my bosom felt the principle of 
good, asserting the Deity, and bestowing peace. 

I was rapt in reflection, till I was disturbed by the distant 
sounds of a sweet and plaintive song. I turned about, and beheld 
from the adjoining close, a party of men bearing a corpse, and 
singing a grateful hymn to the memory of their departed friend. 
The mourners followed—a scattered few—their garments blown 
out by the wind, and in disorder. I observed no pageants nor 
achievements. 

They approached nearer. The chief mourner was a young 
man: unaffected sorrow shed fast the tributary tears for a bro- 
ther’s loss; but mild resignation and religion permitted no extra- 
vagance of grief. 

The next who followed was a beautiful young woman, mea- 
suring her footsteps with a dejection that made her still more 
lovely; an angel’s mind seemed to give expression to an angel’s 
face: she mourned incessantly; but her tears fell gently as the 
summer’s shower on a bed of roses. 

An older couple followed: the hearty emblems of a wellspent 
life; furrowed with age, but not disease. 

“ Who are these people?” thought I, following them to the 
churchyard. We were met.by the curate, a tall thin man, in 
whose countenance gentleness and dignity were blended. All was 
silent, while he pronounced the last address to departed worth. 

The earth was thrown over; while some of the party, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, strewed the grave with flowers. 

Would that some atheist had been present at this moment! 
What would he have thought of religion, had he seen with how 
much sweetness she resigns her children, in full confidence and 
hope of the love and mercy of Heaven? 

I inquired who it was that deserved these funeral honors. It 
was the humble Acasto. 
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“ Farewel then!” said I; “ for thou art-blessed in the media- 
tion of a Saviour, who will have little else to do, than to present 
the scroll of thy gentle virtues to the God of mercy, and place thee 
among the happiest of the happy in a world of bliss. 


9» 


ON THE GOVERNMENT OF THE IMAGINATION. be 
THERE is nothing, perhaps, more essentially necessary to 
promote a regular course of virtue, though few things are less . 
attended to, than a due economy of the Imagination. The mari- 
ner, who would reach the destined port, must pay strict attention 
to the helm; which, once abandoned to the mercy of the waves, 
he must necessarily expect to be driven along by the impulse of : 


the stream, dashed on the rocks, or foundered in the sands. 

As beings depending on the practice of virtue for happiness, 
it is our duty to regulate our thoughts with the utmost circum- 
spection; suppressing all that may appear in the smallest degree 
inimical to purity, and confining the excursive speculations of 
fancy within the bounds of moderation. While we preserve this 





necessary guard, our actions will rarely prove grossly evil; for he 


& 


who is timorous of thinking weakly, will seldom have the teme- 


Hh neers 


rity to act vitiously. 

It is a forcible argument in favor of this temperament of the 
mind, that it proves an excellent preventive against many evils | 
and disappointments in life, the origin of which is more properly | 
ascribable to an irregular imagination, than to any other cause 
whatever. The folly of indulging what is termed castlebuilding, 

. has been incessantly exposed: it is the hereditary disease of hope, 

a our inseparable and flattering companion; and, having once taken | 
“aH root in our mental soil, is scarcely ever intirely eradicated. The \ 
HY only success, therefore, that probability can insure to those who 
a make its reprobation their employ, is the practicability of regu- 
lating its progress: perhaps, reason will not admit of more; and 
in a certain degree, when directed towards objects and ends 
which have innocence for their sanction, it may not be totally re- 
prehensible; for the mind being a volatile spirit, incessantly em- 
ployed, and the frailty of nature not allowing it to be always en- 
gaged in the contemplation of piety, or the researches of wisdom, 
during the seasons of its imappetency towards seriousness, this en- 
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tertainment will be found the best substitute, as possessing a ca- 
pability of lifting it above grovelling views, and frequently inspir- 
ing it with laudable desires. 

In the golden age, Imagination, the offspring of the gods, 
chose her dwelling among men. She had been educated by Wis- 
dom; her companions were Purity and Truth; and her engaging 
manners so charmed all the world, that, next to the worship of 
the Supreme Power, she was the chief object of adoration, and 
ruled implicitly over the earth. She possessed the faculty of 
transporting her followers wherever she pleased; she attended 
them through the spring-bedecked meads of primitive friend- 
ship, or conducted them to the amaranthine bowers of ce- 
lestial love; but, in all her excursions, her two companions 
were continually at her side. She frequently elevated men to 
the synod of heaven; instructed them in new medifms of adora- 
tion towards their original source, and continually urged them 
to the practice of what she taught. In short, her whole time 
and power were employed in making men good and happy, and 
directing them to the most consummate enjoyment of the exube- 
rant bounties of an indulgent and watchful Providence. 

When the golden age departed, and men became corrupt, she 
still continued among them, and endeavored to Allure them back 
to those virtuous pursuits they had almost universally forsaken. 
Her efforts, however, proved generally inefficacious, through the 
intrigues of a phantom, who now first made her appearance. 
She was the daughter of Folly; her instructer was Error; and she 
also, had obtained the name of Imagination: but I shall take the 
liberty to term her Fancy; an appellation which may convey a bet- 
ter idea of levity, her ruling disposition. 

The discourses of Fancy were always recommended by some 
promised good; they abounded with artificial graces; were ad- 
dressed solely to the passions; and by an insinuating charm of de- 
licate flattery, which imperceptibly ran through them, never failed 
making a permanent impression on the minds and hearts of her 
deluded auditors. 

By presenting every thing in an improper light, she so blend- 
ed Virtue and Vice, that mankind were infatuated with the no- 
velty of the system; and as they found themselves capable of at- 
taining the acmé of excellence it required, without the mortifica- 
tion of restraint, they were readily made converts to its principles, 
and afterwards bigots to its practice. 
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Fancy had several daughters, the children of Indolence, En- 
thusiasm, Discontent, Scepticism, and Pride. These seduced 
men to bowers most inviting to the senses, and lulled them into 
the profoundest security on the downy lap of enfeebling pleasures; 
led them through woods and wilds, over lawns and meads, to 
shades and grots, by purling rills and musical cascades; where the 
free, great, and daring hand of Romance, had habited nature in 
the garish vestments of art, and exposed her to the caprice of 
Folly and the pity of Reason; where shepherds, sighing to the 
wanton breeze, piped away with amorous lays the useless hour, 
or irritated time with puerile complaints; where peerless prin- 
cesses rode forth in all the pride of virtue, and tyranny of beauty, 
amid ranks of adoring knights, whom Folly taught the roundelay 
of love, each scarcely deigning to notice her devoted slave, till he 
had destroyed one of the horrific monsters, borne by Credulity to 
Imposition, and made all other knights tremble at his name; when 
sallied forth the harnessed chief, in mad defiance of all the col- 
lected storms of angry heaven, at war with ease, infatuated by 
chimeras, and braving destruction, for the mighty recompense of 
smiles; the children of fancy also conveyed them where, with un- 
dulating dance, the graceful Naiads tripped over floors of gold; 
or where, majestic, in their coral groves, the Nereids dressed 
their tresses with the pearl; where plastic nature, in her rich 
recess, composed the ductile ore, and beauteous gem, or traced 
her every plan, and taught the wonderous science of her laws. 

But the effect, through the devices of their conductors, was 
either an insatiable desire after what the eye had contempla- 
ted, or an imperious inflation on account of the stores the mind 
had injudiciously heaped together; thus all the gilts bestowed, or 
prospects presented, by Fancy and her offspring, proved every 
way pernicious, and totally diverted men from the few principles 
of virtue remaining among them. 

Imagination had also attended her votaries through nearly the 
same routine of enjoyments; but while she exhibited their charms, 
she divested them of the power to usurp the government of Reason, 
by the assistance of Truth, Purity, Gratitude, and Benevolence, 
which last had joined her at the departure of the golden age. Her 
opponents, in the mean time, were aided by Error, Incontinence, 
Sophistry and Self Love. Unfortunately however, she discovered 
that the allurements of her enemies had drawn most of her fol- 
lowers away: therefore, after reiterated offers of her advice and 
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benefits, which were uniformly disregarded; and having wearied 
herself ineffectually for their advantage, hurt by their neglect, 
and scandalized by their perverseness, she retired at length to the 
temple of Wisdom, in the regions of Virtue, determined to be 
conversed with only through the desire of Truth, the sanction of 
Purity, and the recommendation of Benevolence. 


, 


MAXIMS FOR PROMOTING MATRIMONIAL HAPPINESS 


THE likeliest way, either to obtain a good husband, or to keep 
one so, is to be good yourself. 

Avoid, both before and after marriage, all thoughts of mana- 
ging your husband. Never endeavor to deceive or impose on his 
understanding, nor give him uneasiness (as some do, very fool- 
ishly to try his temper); but treat him always, beforehand, with 
sincerity, and afterwards, with affection and respect. 

Resolve, every morning, to be cheerful and goodnatured that 
day: and, if any accident should happen to break that resolution, 

uffer it not to put you out of temper with every thing besides— 
and especially with your husband. 

Be assured, a woman’s power, as well as happiness, has no 
other foundation but her husband’s esteem and love; which con- 
sequently, it is her undoubted interest by all means possible to 
preserve and increase.—Do you, therefore, study his temper, and 
command your own; enjoy his satisfaction with him, share and 
sooth his cares, and with the utmost diligence conceal his infir- 
mities. 

tead frequently, with due attention, the matrimonial service; 
and take care, in doing so, not to overlook the word odey. 

Always wear your wedding ring; for therein lies more virtue, 
than is usually imagined: if you are ruffled unawares, assaulted 
with improper thoughts, or tempted in any kind against your du- 
ty; cast your eyes upon it, and call to mind, who gave it you, 
where it was received, and what passed at that solemn time. 

Let the tenderness of your conjugal love be expressed with 
such decency, delicacy, and prudence, as that it may appear 
plainly, and thoroughly distinct from the designing fondness of a 
harlot. 



































THE FREEMASON’S MAGAZINE, 


GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


PIOMINGO AND THE MODERN ACADEMICTAN. 


Extracted from an American original work intitled “ The Savage;” in 
which the author has happily hit off many fashionable foibles of civil- 
ized life. The laughable character of Dick Gaddle alone, proves it to be 
the work of a master who paints from real life. Parents cannot pay too 
much attention to the schoolman and the sachem. P1omM1NGo has brought 


: . . . . > 
ii him to an honest confession; and after this, si populus vult decipi, deci- 


pratur 


A MAN of about fifty years of age came, the other day, into 
our study. He addressed us in a pompous formal manner, and | 
desired to know if we had a family. We thought it a little singu- 
lar that a stranger should take the liberty to inquire into our pri- 





4 vate concerns; therefore we made no direct answer to his autho- 
i ritative demand, but desired to know, in our turn, if he were 
taking the census. “ No, sir,” said he, “1 am a schoolmaster; 
and as you have lately settled in our neighborhood, I did not know | 
but you might have some children to whom you might wish to 
give a christian education. You are, yourself, they tell me, a sa- 
vage; and it is likely you will not be disposed to give up the gods 
of your fathers, in your old age; but you could form no objection, 
I should think, to the plan of having your children instructed in 
the benign principles of the gospel. However, if you are consci- 
entious in these things, I will not undertake to interpose with my 
advice. I am a christian; you are a heathen: and each has a right | 
to enjoy his respective opinions; but we may do each other a good | 
turn notwithstanding. Send your sons to my select academy for 
young gentlemen; and I promise, upon my honor, that you will 
have no reason to repent that you have placed them under my 
care. Furnish them with a savage catechism containipg the prin- 


ciples of the Muscogulgee religion; and I shall use the same ex- 
ertions to have them carefully instructed in the doctrines of your 
savage forefathers, that I do to have my other pupils imbuedwith 
the principles of christianity.” 

Piomingo. You are very accommodating, indeed, my friend; 
but will vou not find it a little difficult to ineulcate, at one mo- 
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ment, on certain of your scholars, the necessity of believing in 
the Indian doctrines as the dictates of eférnal truth; and, the next 
instant, to inform another set of your disciples, that what you had 
just before been dictating was a mere fiction, and totally unwor- 
thy of credit? 

Schoolmaster. Not at all; I should consider myself, in that case, 
as a mere instrument which you had thought proper to employ 
for the purpose of infusing into the minds of your offspring those 
principles that best pleased you. 

Piomingo. You form a very correct idea of the nature of your 
ee: Pray what do you teach? 


Schoolmas: At my 8 lect academy 





Dieta - ardon me, my dear sir, for the present interrup- 
tion—what do you mean by academy? Do you instruct your scho- 
lars in a place resembling the inclosure where Plato taught phi- 
losophy on the banks of the Ilyssus: 

Schoolmaster. Plato!—lI have not read Plato since I was a boy 
—QO, now I remember, he was a celebrated schoolmaster: he 
taught an academy at Athens. Academy, sir, is the Latin for 
school. No genteel teacher now ever makes use of the word 
school. We have nothing but academies: dancing, drawing, riding, 
fencing, academies; and academies for the instruction of young 
ladies and gentlemen in all the branches of polite and useful lite- 
rature 

Piomingo. Thank you sir: you have satisfied me on that point. 
You were about to inform me what branches were taught in your 


selt 


ct acadymy for the instruction of young gentlemen. 
Schoolmaster. Yes sir: at my select academy for the instruction 
of young gentlemen are taught reading, chirography, arithmetic, 
bookkeeping, geography with the use of the globes maps and 
charts, mensuration of superficies and solids, longimetry, altime- 
try, gauging, aleebr: a, geometry, trig ronometry, surveying, navi- 
gation with solar lunar and astral observations, English grammar, 
rhetoric, composition, logic, history, chronology, mythology, phi- 
lology, natural philosophy, astronomy, and, in fine, every branch 
of polite elegant and useful literature —Here is one of my cards. 
Piomingo. You promise very fair: you may consider me as a 
standing subscriber to your school—your select academy, I mean. 
I think it my duty to encourage a man of your extraordinary en- 
dowments; but 
VOL. I 
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Schoolmaster. You may rest assured, my dear sit, that every at- 
tention, within the limits%of my power, shall be paid to the young 
Muscogulgee gentlemen, your sons, whom you are about to in- 
trust to my care. I promise you sincerely, Mr. Piomingo, that I 
never will abuse any confidence that is placed in me. I consider 
it as a sacred duty, which I owe to my patrons, to my country and 
to myself, that my pupils should be not only encouraged in the 
pursuit of elegant and wsefu/ learning; but that their manners 
should be formed in the most genteel style, and their morals se- 
dulously guarded from every species of contamination—Here is 
a copy of my rules—How many of the young gentlemen do you 
propose sending to my select academy? 

Piomingo. 1 have not any to send. 

Schoolmaster. Sir! 

Piomingo. If you think proper to comply with a requisition I 
am about to make, I will consider myself as answerable to you for 
the price of tuition of two scholars as long as we continue neigh- 
bors. I wish to learn some of the secrets of your profession: there 
are, you know, secrets belonging to every trade; and I would 
gladly inform myself of the nature of the system of education 
which is encouraged by the i//uminati of this flourishing city. No 
disadvantage can arise from your placing this confidence in me: 
I give you my savage word, that I will never become your rival. 
Now, if you feel disposed to gratify my curiosity, you may consi- 
der me as one of the most zealous of your patrons. 

Schoolmaster (after a fause). Sir, you are right, when you 
suppose that we gentiemen of the abecedarian department of li- 
terature have little professional secrets. Such is the fact: but it is 
to be observed in our favor, that we are forced into this line of 
conduct by our employers themselves. When we dealt honestly 
and openly with them, we were in continual danger of starvation; 
but since we had recourse to the arts of deception, we find teach- 


ing a very profitable business. When men are desirous of being 


deceived, and hold out a reward for those who become dexterous 
impostors, why should they not be gratified in so reasonable an 
expectation? ] should be very sorry to be so candid with every 
one; but as I perceive that you have too much penetration to be 
deceived by a string of highsounding words, and that you already 
have a tolerable idea of the nature of those arts by which we guil 
the wise men of the earth, I shall not hesitate to give you every 
information you may require 
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Piomingo. Will you be so good as to inform me why all the 
schools or academies in the city are denominated select? 

Schoolmaster. By that, sir, we intimate to the public, that we 
teach only the children of the opulent; and in a country where 
nothing is found to confer respect or celebrity but the idea of 


wealth, it gives an air of gentility to our institutions, which we 
find highly useful: hundreds will send to Mr. Birch’s select aca- 
demy, who would have treated Thomas Birch and his school with 
the utmost contempt. Multitudes, who, by the mean grovelling 
arts now in use, have added cent to cent until they have amassed 
a considerable sum, are eager to shake off and forget the vulga- 
rity of their origin by giving their offspring what they call a gen- 
teel education. They are straining after that undefinable some- 
thing called ton: and we find it to our advantage to encourage this 
propensity in our patrons. 

Piomingo, What is ton? 

Schoolmaster. The question is easily asked; but I shall find it 
difficult to give you a satisfactory answer. It is something of which 
we may form a confused idea; but which we find it impossible to 
describe. It is like the urim and thummim on the breastplate of 
the Jewish highpriest: volumes have been written to throw light 
on the subject; but it is still involved in darkness and mystery. 
Among the moderns it is always found to accompany opulence 
and splendor. It is a kind of glory which surrounds the head of 
the golden calf, which is set up as the object of universal ado- 
ration. 

Piomingo. The enviable few, who have acquired the high po- 
lish you speak of, may be known, I suppose, by their ease of de- 
portment, conciliating address, and suavity of manners. 

Scoolmaster. Permit me to set you right there, sir: among us, 
arrogance, pride, and brutality of manners are reckoned eminently 
genteel. The graces and courtesies, to which you allude, are ab- 
solutely unknown among the gay world of a commercial city. 

Piomingo. How is English grammar taught in the select aca- 
demies of Philadelphia? 

Schoolmaster. Why sir, it became fashionable, a few years ago 
to talk about English grammar. We immediately took the hint: 
and since that time English grammar has been taught in all our 
select academies. 

Piomingo. Do you understand what you profess to teach? 

Schoolmaster. Understand!—not at all: it would be hard in- 
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deed, if we were obliged to learn every thing we proiess to teacia. 
Why sir, we lay it down as a universal rule never to appear igno- 
rant of any thing. You may observe that, in my advertisements, 
I do not profess to teach the Greek and Latin languages: you are 
not to suppose that I therefore acknowledge myself to be igno- 
rant of those languages. By no means. Should any one express 
an inclination to have his son instructed in Hebrew, Greek, or 
Latin, I immediately reply, “ My dear sir, I should be very hap- 


py to have a class of young gentlemen, to whom I might give in- 


struction in those iang es; ut thev have become quite unta- 
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iilling their he with such antiquated rubbi Now, as the 
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Piomingo. Am | to suppose that vou are equally ignorant of 


i > 

ic other branches taught in your select academy?. 
Schoolmaster. No: I can wead tolerably well; but it must be 
granted at the same time, that I am verv apt to make risible blun- 


ders in pronunciation. However, where one reads better, five hun- 


dred read worse than I do. I never seem at a loss: and if any in- 
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telligent person should, by accident, be present, and attempt to 


correct any of my errors, I laugh at his presumption; and, as 
there is always a majority of fools in every mixed company, I ge- 
nerally come off triumphant. | write a good hand; but do not 
spell very correctly. 1 understand as much arithmetic as is usu- 
ally taught in schools: and this is the extent of my scientifical ac- 
quirements. It must be remarked also that in the course of a long 
life, ] have acquired a smattering in various departments of lite- 
rature, which enables me to put on the appearance of wisdom, 
and to declaim with the utmost pomposity and assurance. I can 
talk fluently of fifty different authors, one of which I have neve: 
read, and rive my opinion of their merits respect tive ly I know 
that Homer is the father of poetry; that he gives an account of 
the heathen gods, and the destruction of Troy; that he wrote in 
Greek; that he was blind; and that seven cities were, each, emu- 
lous of beine considered as the place of his birth. 1 know thatthe 
Iliad is more animated than the Odyssey; that Achilles was fierce, 
and Ulysses craity; that the siege of Troy was continued for ten 
years; and that the wooden horse proved, at last, the means of its 


: : 
Gesiruction. 


Should any one desire to hear my « pinion of the respective 
merits of Homer and Vireil, I eive, without hesitation, a decided 
opinion in favor of the former. | assert, with the greatest promp- 
titude, that as to —(here, to display my erudition, I inter- 


pose a Latin proverb, Poeta nascitur, non fit; for you must know 
that I have picked up four or five scraps of this kind, which I in- 
troduce occasionally to the great edification of my hearers,) that 
as to genius, which is the grand characteristic of a poet, Homer 
is infinitely superior. Virgil indeed, I add, is more claborate and 
correct: but he is ind | for almost every thing io his great 
predecessor. 

Piomingo. But you certainly do not presume to run a parallel 
between these poets without having read the originals. 

Schoolmaster. | assure you sir, that I do. Without having read 
the originals! I have not even read the English translations; and 
[ cannot pronounce, correctly, one in ten of the proper names 
that must necessarily occur in those translations. 

Piomingo. Are you not afraid, a& times, of exposing your ig- 
norance? 

Schoolmaster. Expose my ignorance! To whom? to people 


more ignorant thah myself? My knowledge, which in reality is 
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not extensive, when compared with that of others, rises in impor- 
tance: and what is still better, my character, as a man of substance 
and a profound scholar, is firmly established. Do you suppose, 
Piominzo, that any intelligent animal, who wears a worse coat 


than I do, would dare to dispute any of my authoritative sayings? 


I should laugh in his face if he did; and my laugh would be echoed 
by every ignorant pretender to knowledge. No: nothing can in- 
jure my literary reputation but the appearance of poverty; and 
you may believe me, Piomingo, I endeavor to keep that at as 
great a distance as possible. 

Piomingo. Although you are continually acknowledging your 
ignorance, I must confess that I find your conversation very in- 
structive. You criticise likewise the productions of the moderns? 

Schoolmaster. Certainly: I can talk fluently of the sud4émity of 
Milton, the majestic march of Dryden, the meliifluous versification 
of Pope, the Aumor of Swift, the conceits of Cowley, the descrip- 
tive fiowers of Thomson, the grand obscurity of Gray, and the 
sweet simplicity of Goldsmith. 

Piomingo. These authors you have read. 

Schoolmaster. 1 have read the titlepages of some of them, and 
sometimes perused elegant extracts, prominent beauties, and en- 
tertaining selections, brought into view by the disinterested care 
and refined taste of ingenious and learned booksellers. It is by no 
means necessary that a man should read a poem in order to be 
able to pronounce sentence on its merits: nothing more is neces- 
sary than to fall in with the prevailing opinion, and utter every 
sentence with the appearance of profound wisdom. There is Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost, for example: I have never read a dozen lines 
of it, but what I met with in Scott’s Lessons, and Burgh’s Art of 
Speaking; yet no man can talk with more fluency ef the grandeur 
of ideas and daring imagination of the immortal bard, than I can. 
In fine, ] have discovered an indubitable truth: that knowledge is 
acquired with difficulty; but, that the appearance of knowledge, 
which is quite as good, is easily attained. 

Piomingo. You give your opinion likewise of writers in prose. 

Schoolmaster. Readily: I know that the style of Addison is. 
natural and idiomatic; and that of Johnson, /ofty and majestic—Lx 
fede Herculem: that is another of my Latin phrases. I have /fes- 
tina lente and three or four besides. 

Piomingo. Have you ever read the works of Addison or John- 
son? 
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Schoolmaster. Never. 

Piomingo. Have you any knowledge of dramatic criticism? 

Schoolmaster. I attend the theatre: I bave learned the com- 
mon playhouse s/ang; and sing hosannas to the great bard of na- 
ture. I talk of antient wit, modern sentiment, and the pernicious 
effects of the German drama! 

Piomingo. Your discourse has been so interesting that I found 
it impossible to interrupt you, though I think we have rather 
wandered from our subject: I believe you intimated a while ago 
that when you commenced teacher, you pursued a different plan 
from that by which your conduct is at present regulated. 

Schoolmaster. I did: I was, even at that time, able to form a 
tolerably correct idea of the extent of my own acquirements; and 
I endeavored, with the utmost assiduity, to communicate to my 
pupils the knowledge of which I was possessed. The industrious 
and attentive I encouraged and rewarded; the indolent and vitious 
I reprimanded and corrected. This plan I followed for some time; 
but, ere I was aware, my school dwindled to nothing. Every mah 
conceives that his own son is not only a genius of the most ex- 
alted order, but also a paragon of virtue: now, as I had dared to 
form a different opinion, it was thought altogether proper that 
these fromising sons of enlightened fathers should be moved from 
their present situation, and placed under the care of some cele- 
brated preceptor who would be able to form a correct estimate of oe 
the brilliancy of their talents. 

Every mother considers her son a hero in miniature, rash 
daring ambitious; too noble to be controlled by a cold formal pe- 
dagogue, and too Aighsfirited to submit to any species of chas- 





tisement. She is always heard to observe that her ‘* children may 
be led but cannot be driven: they have a spirit above it.”” Now, as 
I conceived this Aigh spirit to be nothing else than childish obsti- 
nacy ingendered by the weak indulgence of silly mothers, I re- 
Mi solved that it should be humbled; and when any of my highminded 
a pupils were not disposed to be /ed, I immediately had recourse to 
; my compulsory process. It is very possible that I was walking in 

the path of duty; but I found myself diverging so widely from 

the line of self interest, that I became rather uneasy. Whatever 
might be the motives of my conduct, the consequence was pal- 
pable enough: my school was deserted. I saw my error, and 
wisely determined to correct it. 


’ 
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I removed to a central part of the city, and instantly opened 
a select academy for the instruction of young gentlemen. My first 
care was to puff myself in the newspapers in the following man- 
ner: 

«“ Mr. Birch has the honor to inform an enlightened and gene- 
rous public, that he has determined to devote his time to the tui- 
tion of a select and limited number of young gentlemen. 

“ Mr. B. is possessed of all those advantages that flow from a 
frolite and lideraf education; and he flatters himself that he is fully 
competent to the task of conveying instruction in the most fa- 
shionable and agreeable manner. 

Mr. B. feels a just abhorrence for the old rigid and compul- 
sory system of education, which has a direct tendency to terrify 
the tender mind and give it a distaste for every kind of instruc- 
tion; and he has the utmost pleasure in having the honor to an- 
nounce to the judicious and intelligent part of the community 
that, by studious attention, he has devised a plan whereby the 
otherwise irksome business of education will be rendered agree- 
able and entertaining.”—But why should I repeat the whole? I 
went on in the usual puffing style, and made the necessary pro- 
mises of forming the manners and watching over the morals of 
my pupils. Every thing succeeded agreeably to my wishes. All 
the world were eager to have their sons instructed at Mr. Birch’s 
new and fashionable academy, where learning was made so amu- 
sing, and the affairs were transacted in a style so genteel and so 
splendid. I resolved to give myself no uneasiness about the pro- 
gress of my scholars in the paths of literature, but to devote my 
undivided attention to the business of amusing my young gentle- 
men, and flattering the vanity of their parents. The boys were 
employed in spouting, writing verses, drawing pictures, and re- 
ceiving diplomas and certificates; which they carried home and 
exhibited as testimonials of their proficiency in scientifical pur- 
suits. I instituted quarterly examinations; cards of invitation were 
sent to my patrons to come and: judge of the literary acquire- 


. . . a . . . . 
ments of their children confided to my care; specimens of wri, 


ting, prepared for the occasion, were exhibited; the young gen- 
tlemen were examined in arithmetic, grammar, geography, chro- 
nology, mythology; and the entertainment concluded with a 
spouting maich. 

Piomingo. I cannot conccive how you managed the exgmina- 


tion 
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Schoolmaster. Nothing easier: by the assistance of afew books, 
which are easily procured, I had prepared my disciples to answer 
some general questions on each of these subjects; and these were 
the only questions I asked. 

Piomingo. How did you conduct the spouting match? 

Schoolmaster. Why, we delivered “ Sempronius’ speech for 
war,” “ Lucius’ speech for peace,” “the dialogue between Bru- 
tus and Cassius,” and “ Antony’s oration over Cesar’s dead body.” 


We sacriliced “ Hector and Andromache,’”’ mangled “a hymn to 


adversity,” and murdered an “ode on the passions.’’ I must not 


forget to mention that one of my most surfirising geniuses com 
mitted to memory an oration found in the works of a certain au- 
thor and passed it on the enlightened assembly as his own compo- 
sition; but there was nothing remarkable in that: this trick has 


often been practised before in the seminaries of Philadelphia. O 
how delichtful it to behold tl slits ind stamping, and 
now delightiul it was to bcnoid the moulling, and stamping, ale 


awing the air! While the fond parents 


Smil’d and look’d, smil’d and look’d, 
And smil’d and look’d again, 


- 


e . a ' a ae : sta : . fotnre 
each one imaginine that he saw, 1n his favorite son, some future 


Demosthenes, Cicero, Chatham, Burke, or Fox. 


1 


In faith, “twas strange, ’twas passing strange! 
*T was pitiful, ‘twas wondrous pitiful! 


The young gentlemen received the unanimous applause of 


the polite assembly; the most extravagant encomiums were be- 
stowed on the care and assiduity of the teachet; and the fame of 
his select academy was extended throughout the city. 

Sut a great part of my success depends upon the manner in 
which I eulogize the children to their respective parents. And, 
although I firmly believe that some of them have discernment 
enough to perceive my motive for so doing, still, this flattery is 
so delightful to every parental ear, that they are universally car- 
ried away by the pleasing deMsion. “ Well, Mr. Birch,” says Mrs. 
Bombysine, “ what do you think of my Bobby?” “ Think, ma’am, 
I protest, I think him the most astonishing child in the world! 
He is a prodigy of genius! Upon my word, ma’am, he appears to 
know every thing intuitively. I was taken with his appearance at 
first sight. I was struck with something uncommon in his coun- 


re 
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tenance, which seemed to prognosticate future greatness. And 
then he is so irresistibly interesting—I think he very much re- 
sembles you, ma’am.” “ Do you think so, Mr. Birch? Why I do 
not know: he is said to be like Mr. Bombysine.” “ True ma’am, 
very true ma’am, in the outlines of his countenance; but the ge- 
nius of his mother beams in his eyes! You will please to permit 
me to express my opinion freely on this subject: in these mat- 
ters I conceive that my judgment is to be depended upon. Your 
son will one day fill a distinguished place in the republic of let- 
ters.” “ What turn do you think he wiil have for public speaking, 
Mr. Birch?’”’ “ Upon my honor, ma’am, he has a wonderful talent 
for declamation. Did you observe, ma’am, with what a noble air 
he came forward! how fluent his delivery! how natural and easy 
his gestures! Yes, I can foretel with certainty that his elocution, 
in our great national council, will fill the world with astonish- 
ment.” “I am pretty much of your opinion, Mr. Birch, as to 
Bobby’s talents for elocution; and I have often puzzled my brain 
by endeavoring to determine which of the learned professions 
would best fall in with the bent of his genius. I would rather de- 
pend upon your judgment, in this interesting affair, than on that 
of any other man I know. Mr. Bombysine seems inclined to 
make him a physician; but it seems to me, that, in that calling, 
his oratorical abilities would be totally lost to the community. We 
do not receive talents, Mr. Birch, to hide them in a napkin.” 
‘Madam, your ideas coincide exactly with mine. I am satisfied 
that he would make an eminent physician, should his studies be 
directed that way; but, as you very justly observe, that employ- 
ment would not afford him an opportunity of displaying his rhe- 
torical powers. The profession of the law opens more pleasing 
prospects: he would be an ornament to the bar, and confer dig- 
nity on the bench.” “ True: yet I always used to think that he dis- 
covered a military genius. When he was quite a child, it was with 
the utmost difficulty that I could keep him in the house on those 
days when the troops were parading in the streets: he would 
shoulder his father’s cane and strut across the room with an air 
so consequenual and imperious!—you would have split your sides 
with laughing had you seen him.” “ Your observations are per- 
fectly correct, ma’am; he has indeed a martial air when he moves; 
and there is something so majestic and commanding in his coun- 


tenance—Il have no doubt, ma’am, but that you will live to see 
him a general officer.” “ Well, Mr. Birch, there is one thing cer- 
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tain: you have a wonderful talent for the instruction of youth. 
Every one speaks highly of your abilities. Do you find the em- 
ployment agreeable?” “ Madam, were all my pupils such as your 
son, my business would not only be pleasing but honorable.” 

These, Piomingo, these are the arts by which I render the 
vanity, folly, and imbecility of the world the means of my own 
advancement. Can you blame me? 


ee oe ae ae 


Piomingo, Not I, truly: I think you are perfectly rights When 
your scholars have completed their education, what have they 
learned? 

Schoolmaster. To chatter about every thing, and understand 
nothing.— 


SKETCHES OF POMPEIL. 


FROM Portici we drove to Pompeia, or Pompeii (for it is 
called by both names,) a distance of ten miles. The country is 
beautiful and the road excellent. Our expectations, highly as they 
had been raised, were, on arriving, much exceeded by the reality. 
Pompeii is not, like Herculaneum, under ground, and only visi- 
ble in parts, and by torchlight: the whole is seen in open day; 
and the ruins might be taken for those of a city only just destroy- 
ed. We walked through the street, the pavement of which still 
exists; and the marks of the carriages which once rolled over 
them are clearly discerned. The streets are narrow, and have flag 
stones on each side for foot passengers. We saw two perfect am- 
phitheatres, with the seats which the citizens of Pompeii former- 
ly occupied; and plainly distinguished the boxes of the consuls, 
marked by corresponding ornaments. The public inscriptions also 
| remain. 

We next entered the temple of Isis, and beheld the altar, the 
secret staircase and hidingplace whence the priests pronounced 
the answers of the oracle, the place of slaughter, and that of sa- 
crifice, &c. &c. This temple was built of brick, and covered with 
a kind of stucco. Some of the pillars are still intire: they are nine 
r feet and a half high, and of the Doric order. All the instruments 
; employed in sacrifice were found in this temple: candelabra, 
lamps, d@ustral basins, &c. Skeletons were also lying here, sup- 
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posed to be the remaing of the priests, who, as they were per- 
forming the sacred rites, were smothered in the shower of Java 
which destroyed the town. The walls were ornamented with em- 
blems descriptive of the worship of Isis, and even with paintings 
of the costumes of the priests. We likewise visited the barracks 
of the soldiers, which stood at one end of the town. 

The private houses are but small, and each possesses a hall, 
or entrance room, in which a fountain of water constantly played. 
The apartments would be thought very little even in England, 
and in this hot climate must have been very inconvenient. 

The burying ground of Diomedes, and the villa of a rich citi- 
zen, were the next objects which drew-our attention. The latter 
is the only edifice which conveys some idea of a large mansion. 

From the limited dimensions of the houses here (notwith- 
standing the paintings and other valuable articles found within 
them, which prove that economy cannot have occasioned this di- 
minutive style of building;) and from the circumstance of not on 
ancient dwelling being left at Rome, though the Coliseum, the 
Pantheon, and even parts of the emperor’s palace remain; I am’ 
inclined to conjecture, that a custom, originating in the spirit of 
republicanism, made the masters of the world avoid every ap- 
pearance of ostentation in private habitations; while the utmost 
magnificence, luxury and taste, abounded in the theatres and fo- 
rums, where the people assembled; in the mansions where the 
magistrates, the consuls, or the emperors resided; in the baths 
devoted to public use; and in the temples of the gods. As I am 
no antiquary, I pretend not to give a decisive opinion on a fact 
with which I am so little acquainted; and only throw out this idea 
as one which has suggested itself more than once since I crossed 
the Alps. 

I resume the subject of Pompeii. In the cellars of the villa, 
several bodics were found, supposed to have been those of ser- 
vants; while in another part were discovered, surrounded with 
bags of useless gold, the carcasses of their masters. Fine paintings 
al-fresco are still visible, and some of them are on transparent 
marble. When water is thrown on these pictures, they appear in 
all the freshness of their original coloring. The subjects of some 
of these paintings are not very decorous, according to modern 
ideas of delicacy; and the symbol of the god of gardening appears 
rather too frequently in the decoration of houses. Differeat signs, 
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distinguishing the different trades carried on in shops, are plainly 

pereeived; and among them, those of a tavernkeeper, on which 

all sorts of refreshments are painted. . 
Having given you these few particulars, I need scarcely men- 

ty tion how much we were gratified in strolling about a place inha- 


if bited by the Romans, and which looked as if they had ceased but 
‘y yesterday to occupy it. Identifying their persons with their habi- 
} tations, we seemed to see them at their games, at their devotions, 


in the interior of their private dwellings, at their military exerci- 
ses, walking or driving about their streets, enjoying social con- 
verse, preparing feasts, or consulting the oracle of their gods: in 
short, in their daily occupations, in the kitchen, the bedchamber, 
the cellar, the library, the market, the walk, the forum, the thea- 


— Ban aoe ‘ hp nN In 
tre, the camp, and the tempilc. 


PREVENTION OF CANINE MADNESS 


THE inconsistency and infatuation of human nature is no 


RE Nm SS 


where more conspicuous, than in the protection which mankind 
have afforded in all ages to useless or pernicious animals. Those 
classes which supply us with clothing by their hides and fleeces, 
or with food by their flesh and milk, or which lend us their 
strength and speed for mechanical purposes, have an evident 
claim to be reared and fostered by men; but no mortal can disco- 
ver any use to be derived from the innumerable army of dogs and 
cats, with which the civilized world is overrun; while every man 
is familiar with the long catalogue of evils which they generate. 
To talk of the guard or defence which dogs sometimes con- 
£ tribute to their masters, or their master’s flocks or habitations, is 


throwing ridicule upon their cause, for let the plea be made as 





comprehensive as possible, it would not save the life of a single 
iis cat, nor of one dog in an hundred thousand, and no man would 
object to excepting those from a sentence of proscription, who 
are anywise serviceable to the human race. He would, however, 
. rigorously inforce the sentence against a race in general, that de- 
vour that morsel, and engross that care and affection, to which 
reasonable beings are intitled; which are instrumental to the 


wastewf time, the prostitution of taste, the debasement of morals, 
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the perversion of intellectual and bodily activity, all implied by 
the term sfiorting, and which, above all, gives existence to that 
dreadful and enormous malady, the rabies canina. 

In all the various speculations on this disease, I have never 
met with any one who suggested the only remedy of which it is 
susceptible; a remedy obvious, intelligible, and absoiutely certain 
and complete; namely, the removal of dogs themselves; a process 
that involves not an atom of cruelty, since the race, if not suffered 
to propagate, must necessarily become extinct; a process, which 
at the same time would cure a very numerous and formidable list 
of moral diseases, springing from the corruption of our taste, and 
the prostitution of our affections, and which, unlike most human 
designs, would produce no conceivable injury to balance the ex- 
tensive benefits. 

It is matter of wonder and of pain to see men shuddering un- 
der the constant apprehension of this evil, heaping honors and re- 
wards upon those who pretend to mitigate or cure it, and busily 
employed in searching out potions and processes for this end, 
while the obvious and effectual prevention, both of the malady 
and of the fear of it, is always overlooked. 

Particular cities and districts have, indeed, on some few occa- 
sions, on which the hydrophobia has been unusually prevalent, 1s- 
sued feeble decrees, for shutting up dogs in the houses of their 
masters, or for lessening their number by a tax. These decrees 
have been futile and temporary in their own nature, or have been 
defeated by popular insensibility and folly. Mankind continue, and 
ever will continue to lavish their best affections upon brutes; to 
fill their houses and streets with animals, which, whatever may 
be said of the moral qualities of a few individuals of them, or 
some varieties of the species, are in general, filthy, obscene, glut- 
tonous, sanguinary, ferocious, peevish, quarrelsome, and noisy; 
and which, above all, are incessantly liable, by their mere touch, 
to impart a disease, the most shocking, agonizing, and desperate 
of all others. 
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mo 
re TIMOTHY HAIRBRAIN’S OFFER OF SERVICE. 


SIR, 


I AM a man of genius, and, like many others of the 
same class, am sometimes in want of a little cash. It 1s possible, 
sir, you may be sometimes in need of a little of my assistance in 
r my technical capacity; and, as I shall at all times be glad of your 
assistance in supplying my deficiencies, we may, if you please, 
establish a correspondence that may be advantageous to us both. 
With that view I make an offer of my services, whenever you 
choose to call for them. 

My genius, sir, is not confined to any particular line: it takes 


in the whole bounds of nature. I have already written, with the 


o 


highest applause, on history, politics, astronomy, and ethics; on 
geography, law, physic, agriculture, and the military art: but my 
forte is poetry, and the belles lettres. What kind of poetry do 
you like best? Is it the elegiac? I give you a small specimen in 


Se 


that strain— 
Breathe soft, ye breezes! gently breathe, 
And scent with sweets the balmy gale; 


Suspend thy note, swect Philomel, 





And listen to my tender tale 


But I must not give you the tale, till I receive—you know what. 
Here follows a specimen of the pastoral strain, which per 
haps may better suit your taste. 


When young, I was cheerful and gay, 
My spirits were lively and free; 
I studied not what I should Sayv, 


’ Nor lov’d any but those that lov’d me 


But now I am pensive and pale, 


; My mind is distracted with care; 
a 
[ Nysa heeds not my pitiful tale, 
A. And I die of chagrin and despair 
bs Do you delight in classical inscriptions? Here is a specimen: 
Beebe . : 
\ Stranger, approach with reverence due 


This hallow’d shrine, which holds the dear remains 
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Of what was once most lovely! Dare not to pluck that rose 

Which blushes sweet; an emblem of the beauteous innocence 

That warm’d the cheek of my Maria. Oh! if ever wedded love 

Inspir’d thy bosom with th’ expansive glow that answers to a husband’s 
name, 

Retire, and silent drop a tear for him whose only consolation 

Is to rear those lovely plants thou seest, which she in life esteem’d, 

And twine the branches of that sacred bower which her own hands 

First planted. Or, if it please thee more to rest a while in this retir’d asy- 
lum, 

Indulge thy wish: angels will guard thee from all thoughts of ill, 


And harmonize thy soul to love and friendship. 


But if you love not these plaintive strains, and rather wish for 
bold heroic measure, I am here also ready to answer your call, as 
you will find by the following specimen: 

h 
O for a Muse, a muse of thunder 
To fill th’ astonish’d world with wonder— e 
While I recount the actions dire 
Of villains breathing blood and fire, 
Who mighty cities threaten’d to consume, 


As Catiline of old did mightier Rom 


But lyric measure is my chief delight; that swectly-vari 


} 7 


measure, in which the poet can display all the unbounded strength 
of his genius, unfettered by forms and trammels; in which he can 
> ? 


make 


7 


Sound at his will; 
Make thunders rol! 


’ 
oie 


Cian a 
uli iN, 


‘mr 1 , 
Phat SAAC Cc] 


And rend the welkin wild with loud affra 


Or, in numbers trim and gay 


Sing the sweets of blooming Mav! 
Or, in notes solemn and dull, 
‘To sweet re pose the spirits lull 
On a bed of roses, 
See, the nymph reposes! 
Stop the flute, 
Be nature mute; 
“Or, in a dying, dying fall,” 
Sink to rest, men women, children, brutes, and all 
Hark! I hear the din of battle; 


Trumpets sound, and drums do rattl 
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Horses neigh, 


Asses bray; 
The wide-mouth cannon loudly roar; 
Whole ranks are steep’d in blood and gore 
Heard you that groan? 
*Tis Nature’s self that makes her moan. 
Dismal cries 
Rend the skies; 
Piteous sighs 
Spontaneous rise: 
Alas, he dies! he dies! the mighty hero dies! 
“In broken troops, trembling, the scar’d horses trot,” 
In oceans of blood mangled carcasses float; 
While pale with fear, 
Bellona in the rear, 
The infantry in sad disorder fly, 
And in whole ranks beneath the victor’s sword inglorious die. 

QO, sir! I could write for ever in this strain—for ever could I 
write in praise of modern poetry, and of the immense improve- 
ments that have been lately made in lyric measure. In the above 
specimen, I have insensibly caught some of the greatest beauties 
of the greatest poets of modern times. I might have quoted the 
parallel passages at the bottom of the page; but I suppose they 
will not escape your eagle-eyed percefition—There, sir, is not that 
a fine expression? I could give you a thousand such, culled from 
modern orators—were my pockets full. My spirits would then 


overflow, and I could write— 
*O heavens! how I could write'” 


but at present my pocket is empty, and I cannot soar aloft on those 
eagle pinions, which would bear me far beyond the reach of com- 
mon mortals’ ken. 

if you can supply in abundance the one thing needful, 1 shall 
supply you with abundance of beautiful compositions. Nay, I 
doubt not but in due time I may equal the old Grecian bard, or 
even the great Ossian himself.—Adieu!—In hopes of hearing 
from you soon, I remain with great impatience, and on the tiptoe 
of expectancy, your humble servant. 
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HINTS TO FASHIONABLE PEOPLE. 


TIME. 


1. NO time to be expended on thought, as nothing comes of 
it among men of fashion. 

2. The wear and tear of time by constant use to be avoided, 
as SO precious an article ought to be employed sparingly. 

3. Time often to be protracted by long and wearisome lounges, 
by way of making the most of it. 

4. When time is heavy with lassitude, and dull with inoccu- 
pation, be tender of using it in this torpid and vaporish condition, 
and endeavor to refresh it by the slumbers of inanity. 

5. Make up your mind at once and irrevocably on every ques- 
tion: by these means you save the time that would otherwise be 
lost in choosing, and need never after waste a moment in hearing 
what another man has to say. 

6. Avoid the acquisition of too many new ideas, which will de- 
mand considerable time to arrange themselves in your minds. 
The fewer your ideas, the more speedily will your measures be 
taken, and your resolutions formed; it being a much shorter pro- 





cess to determine with two ideas, than with half a score. 

7. Dispossess yourself as much as possible of all feeling for 
other men; for this is giving to others a claim upon your time; 
and while you are sympathizing with their sufferings, they are 


* stealing a march upon you. . 
8. Rob other men of as much of their time as possible, by f 
way of saving your own. This is a golden rule, and a most inge- | 


nious economy. 

9. Study your own gratifications in every concern of life, and 
waste no time in thinking of the sacrifices you make to them, or 
of their consequences to other men. 

10. Let your time be spent upon yourself, and let your con- 
stant admiration of your own perfections absorb all the praise that 
is due from you to others. 

11. Fill up your time as much as possible with pleasures that 
exclude participation: on this account, the time spent in decorat- 
ing your persons, and in the pleasures of the table, is worthily 
employed; for then self is the sole object of it, and not a single 
moment is alienated from us. 






12. The last and greatest rule is thiss—Allow no time for 
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praying, or for works of charity; for this is giving up a portion of 
our time to eternity, which is a greater absurdity than sending 
presents to Croesus, or pouring water into the ocean. 


EXPENSE. 

1. All expensive feelings and sensations to be subdued; such 
as compassion, generosity, patriotism, and public spirit. 

2. The money bestowed on horses to be saved out of the edu- 
cation of our children; they are therefore to be sent to school 
where the cheapest bargain can be made for them. 

8. To banish hospitality from our bosoms, and to ask the com- 
pany of our friends for the sake of pillaging them at play, and in 
a view to the douceurs which they in course leave behind them, 
and which we divide with our servants. 

4. To sacrifice comfort to ostentation in every article of life; 
to go without substantial conveniences for the sake of shining su- 
perfluities; to be mean and sordid under the rose, that we may 
look like prodigals in public: and to live like beggars in secret, 
to glitter like princes abroad. 

5. To abandon all poor relations, and to make presents only 
to those who are much richer than ourselves, in the expectation 
of being gainers at last. 

6. To be loud against the ingratitude of the poor, which we 
have never experienced; and to reserve our charity for deserving 
objects, which we are determined never to acknowledge. 

7. To be active and forward in speculative schemes of charity, 
which we are well assured can never take place; while we are si- 
lently raising our rents, to the ruin of distressed families. 

8. To pass by the door of famine with our money glued to our 
pockets; while, to see a new player at the theatre in the evening, 
we draw our pursestrings as generously as princes. 

9. To repair to the house of distress, not to dissipate our mo- 
ney in commonplace acts of ¢ompassion and generosity, but to 
extort good bargains from hunger and necessity, and to purchase 
at cheap rates the last valuable relics of perishing fortunes. 

10. To be lavish of kind speeches, which cost nothing; and to 
lament, when death has come in relief to qnisery, that the circum- 
stances of so melancholy a case were not known to us in time, to 
afford us the luxury of exercising our humanity. 
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MANNERS OF MONKEYS. 


MONKEYS are generally peaceable enough among each 
other. In extensive, solitary, and fertile places, herds of different 
species sometimes chatter together, but without disturbance, or 
any confusion of the race. When however, adventurous stragglers 
seem desirous of seeking their fortunes in places where another 
herd is in possession, these immediately unite to sustain their 
rights. M. de Maisonpré, and six other Europeans, were witnes- 
ses to a singular contention of this nature in the inclosures of the 
pagodas of Cheringham. A large and strong monkey had stolen 
in, but was soon discovered. At the first cry of alarm many of the 
males united, and ran to attack the stranger. He, thouch much 
their superior in size and strength, saw his danger, and flew to 
attain the top of a pyramid, eleven stories high, whither he was 
instantly followed; but when arrived at the summit of the build- 
ing, which terminated in a small round dome, he placed himself 
firmly, and taking advantage of his situation, seized three or four 


of the most hardy, and precipitated them to the bottom. These 


proofs of his prowess intimidated the rest, and after much noise 
they thought proper to retreat. The conqueror remained till even- 
ing, and then betook himself to a place of safety. 

Their conduct towards such of their brethren as become cap- 
tives is very remarkable. If one is chained in their neighborhood, 
especially if of the society to which he belonged, they will attempt 
various means, for some time, to procure his liberty: but when 
their efforts prove ineffectual, and they see him daily submit to 
slavery, they will never again, if he should by any chance escape, 
receive him among them, but will fall upon and beat him away 


without mercy, 


AMERICAN USEFUL INVENTIONS 


Improved Cotton Gin—Edward W. Carr, and Robert Han- 
cocks have obtained letters patent for an improved gin, or machine 
for separating cotton from its seed, which is reckoned a very 
important invention, and is calculated to do considerable work 
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per day. This machine may be seen by applying to E. W. Carr, 
at 158 Race street, Philadelphia. 

Improved Screw Cutter.—This machine is also considered a 
useful invention, for which E. W. Carr and Robert Hancocks 
have obtained a patent. Its construction is simple, and is calcula- 
ted to cut some thousand pieces per day. It may be seen by ap- 
plying at the same place. 

Patent Lever Engine.—Some time since a patent was obtain- 
ed for an important invention, which consisted in applying the 
lever to the working of extensive machinery of any description, 
such as for sawing, grinding, pumping, boring, &c. A saw mill 
is now in operation in the Northern Liberties, which is worked 
in this way. A man ora boy will, by communicating motion to 
the lever, set the whole in operation. It is calculated, that agree- 
ably to principles of mechanics, a considerable power, equal to 6, 
8, or more, horsepower, is or may be communicated. This in- 
vention is particularly intended for those places where water can- 


. 


not be had to work machinery. 


FOREIGN VALUABLE DISCOVERY. 


Asiatic Soap, for washing with brine or salt water. 

THIS soap, some of which lately came to this place, is said to 
be an important preparation for the use of seamen. The seaman 
may by using it, wash as well in sait as in fresh water. It differs 
from common brown soap by containing a larger or nearly double 
the quantity of alkali, than the common kind does. Hence, as sea 
water contains always earthy salts in solution (and as these salts 
retard the use of common soap in this way) the excess of soda, 
which this soap contains, goes intirely to decompose the earthy 
salts, and leaves the remaining portion of alkali in union with the 
fatty matter, to form a lather, and act as a detergent in cleaning 
the clothes to be washed. We frequently hear many complaints 
of our pump water for washing, and in consequence of which, 
rain or river water is always preferred. This is owing to the pump 
water containing generally earthy salts, particularly calcareous, 
in more or less abundance. If this soap were introduced into use, 
in preference to the common hard soap, the operation of washing 
with pump water, might be performed with ease and facility. In 
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the brown soap there is always a portion of resin; this indeed, 
constitutes the difference between brown and white soap: they 
are both, as chemists express it, safonules of soda. Soft soap, on 
the contrary, is a safonule of potash. To prevent the action of the 


earthy salts on soap, in washing with sea water, Dr. Mitchell re- 
commends the use of barilla, in the New York Medical Reposi- 
tory. 
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TEMPLE OF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 


THIS astonishing temple was 425 feet long, and 220 broad. 
It was adorned on the out and insides, with 127 columns of the 
most exquisite marble, 60 feet in height, of which 36 had orna- 
ments of basso relievo. All Asia was employed in building of | 
this temple for 220 years. 

It was raised on a marshy ground at a great expense, to se- 
cure it from earthquakes. The name of the architect was Cher- 
siphron. The beams and doors were cedar, the rest of the timber 
cypress. A staircase made of the wood of Cyprus vines, led up to | 
the temple. The form of it was oblong, and the length was twice 
its breadth. 

The most famous statues of this temple, were the workman- i 
ship of Praxiteles, and the paintings of Thraso. Herostratus, to 
perpetuate his memory, set fire to this temple, the same day in 
which Alexander the Great was born, viz A. M. 3549. 


ANECDOTE 


THE soldiers of a certain English regiment were so addicted 
to plundering, that they stripped the inhabitants of the towns 
where they were quartered of every thing they could meet with. 
Some people, having suffered considerably, went to demand satis- 
faction of the commanding officer. They severally related their 
complaints, and he attended to them with great patience. “ Pray,” 
said he, “did they leave any thing behind them?” “ Oh! yes, please 
your honor, several things.’ “ Then,” he replied, “ they were 
none of my soldiers.” 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


ORIGINAL MASONIC SONG. 


Whilst thy genius, oh Masonry, spreads all around, 
The rays of the halo with which thou art crown’d; 
Shall the Star, in thy sky, which now rising appears, 


Not partake of that 


; 


ight, that grows brighter with years 
Shall its portion of fire be left to expire, 

And leave no bright trace that shall bid us admire 

Oh no, its mild beams shall be seen from afar; 


And the child of distress bless the new Rising Sta 
7 





Like the beams of that Star, which of old mark’d the way, . 
And led where of peace the sweet Messenger lay: 
May its light, still to wirtue and “Masonry true, / 
Mark the path that with strength Wisdom bids us pursue; 
As its beams, unconfined, illumine the mind 
With pleasure that leaves no sad feeling behind; 
The jewel of beauty glows bright, and its ray 
Makes Grief’s gloomy night fly from Joy’s radiant day 
As the blush of the rose more enchanting appears, 
When its sweet leaves are fill’d with the morn’s pearly tears; 
So from Gratitude’s tears shall our Star rise more bright; 
For Charity’s smile shall give warmth to its light. 
i And Justice divjne, shall with Harmony join, 
* To assist its ascent by the unerring line, 
A Whilst Prudence and Temp’rance guarding their own, 
: Shall shed a new ray upon Masonry’s crown 
es 
: <— 
a 
it MASONIC ODE. 


When earth’s foundation first was laid, 
By the Almighty Artist’s hand; 
t was then our perfect, our perfect laws were made, 
Establish’d by his strict command. 
Chorus.——-Hail! mysterious, hail! glorious masonry, 


That makes us ever great and free 
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As man throughout for shelter sought, 
In vain from place to place did roam; 

Until from Heaven, from Heaven he was taught, 
To plan, to build, and fix his home. 


Hail! mysterious, &c. 


Hence illustrious rose our art, 

And now in beauteous piles appear; 
Which shall to endless, to endless time impart, 

How worthy and how great we are 


Hail! myste rious, &e. 


Nor we less fam’d for every tic, 

By which the human thought is bound; 
Love, truth, and friendship, and friendship socially 

Doth join our hearts and hands around. 


Hail! mysterious, &c. 


Our actions still by virtue blest, 
And to our precepts ever true; 
The world admiring, admiring shall request 
5 : 
To learn, and our bright paths pursue. 
5 i 


Hail! mysterious, Kc 


MASONIC HYMN 


Supreme Grand Master! most sublime! 
High thron’d in glory’s radiant clime; 
Behold thy sons, on bended knee, 


Conven’d, O Gop! to worship Thee' 
, 


And as ’tis thine with open ear, 
The suppliant voice of prayer to hear; 
Grant thou, O Lorp! this one request, 


Let Masons be, in blessing, blest. 


O give the craft, from pole to pole, 


The feeling heart, the pitying soul, 
The gen’rous breast, the lib’ral hand, 
Compassion’s balm, and Mercy’s band; 


With Charity that pours around 

The wine and oil, of mis’ry’s wound! 
And heals the widow’s, orphan’s heart, 
Deep pierced by sorrow’s venom’d dart. 
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Then to thy throne the craft shall raise 
One deathless song of grateful praise; 
And Masons, men, in chorus join, 

To hymn the pow’r of Love divine. 


That Love supreme, thy Love, O Gop! 
Which Heav’n itself shall pour abroad; 
Till Light, Life, Peace, adorn the vale, 


And angels, men, pronounce All hail'* 


MASONIC AIR 


Raise, raise the choral strain, 
To hail the noble train 

Of masons bright; 
Lo where the social band! 
Honored with high command, 
Still firm in wisdom stand 


Hail chiefs of light! 


ELEGIAC STANZAS 
BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


In melting strains that sweetly flow, 
Tun’d to the plaintive notes of wo; 
My eyes survey with anguish fraught 
A loss beyond the reach of thought; 
While pass away my life’s fair years 
In heaving sighs and mournful tears 


. 


Did cruel di stiny e’er shed 

Such horror on a wretched head 
Did e’er once happy woman know 
So sad a scene of heartfelt wo 
For ah! behold on yonder bier 


All that my heart and eyes held dear 


Alas! e’en in my blooming hours, 
*Mid youth’s resplendent flowers, 

I *m doom’d each cruel pang to share, 
Th’ extremest sorrows of despair, 
Nor other joys nor bliss can prove, 
rhan grief and disappointed love 


7 
10 


ew 
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The sweet delights of happier days 
New anguish in my bosom raise, 

Of shining day the purest light 

To me is drear and gloomy night; 
Nor is there aught so good and fair, 


As now to claim my slightest care 


In my full heart and streaming eyes, 
Portray’d by wo, an image lies, 
Which sable robes but faintly speak, 
Or the pale languor of my cheek, 


Pale as the vi'let’s faded k al, 


' 5 

The tint of love’s de spairing gric! 
. 

Perplex’d by this unwonted pain, 


No place my steps can long detain; 
Yet « hange of scene no comfort gives 
Where sorrow’s form forever lives, 

My worst, my happiest state of mind, 


5 


In solitude alone 1 tind 


If chance mv listless footstep leads 


Mhro’ sha ly groves, Ol flow’ ry meads, 
Whether at dawn of ris ng day, 

Or silent evening’s setting ray, 

Each grief that absence can impart, 


Incessant rends my tortur'’d heart 


If to the heav’ns in rapt’rous trance 
| haply throw a wistful glane e, 

His visionary form I see, 

Pictur’d in orient clouds, to me 


Sudden it flies, and he appears 


Awhile if balmy slumbers spread 
Pheir downy pinions o'er my he ad, 

I touch his hand in shadowy dreams, 
lis voice to soothe my fancy seems; 
When wak’'d DY toil, or lull’d by rest 


His image ever fills my breast 


N » othe obiect meets my si¢ht, 
Howe v rain robe s of beauty dight, 
Which to my sad despairing heart, 


One transient wish will e’er impart 
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Exempt from that unalter’d wo, 


Which this sad breast must ever know 


‘J 

y 

*S ; 
«| But cease my song—cease to complain! 
re ‘ : 

# : . ‘ 

y And close the sadly plaintive strain, 

- 

< 


In which no artificial tears, 
But love unfeign’d, the burthen bears, 
Nor can my sorrows e’er decrease, 


For ah! his absence ne’er can cease. 


rHE BEE, THE VIOLET, AND PANS\ 


2 F . +] } 
Shepherd, if near thy artless breast 


The god of fond desires repair, 


lmplore him for a gentle guest, 


Implore him with unwearied prayer 


Should beauty’s soul-enchanting smile, 
Love-kindlit y looks, and features ray; 


1 


Should these thy wandering eye begugle, 


And steal thy careless heart aw ay; 


Chat heart shall soon with sorrow swell, 
And soon the erring eye deplore, 
If in the beauteous bosom dwe i} 


renial store 


fb 


No gentle virtue’s 


Far from his hive one summer day 
A young and yet unpractis’d bee, 
Borne by his tender wings away, 


Wel 


t forth the flowe ry world to see 


Che morn, the noon, in play he pass’d, 
But when the shades of evening came, 
No parent brought the due repast, 


And faintness seiz’d his little frame 


: By nature urg’d, by instinct led, 
; Che bosom of a flower he sought, 


Where streams mourn’d round a mossy bed, 


And vio.ers all the bank inwrought 


Of kindred race, but brighter dys Ss, 
On that fair bank a PANSy grew, 


That borrow’d from indulgent skies, 





A velvet shade and purple hue 
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” 
The tints that stream’d with glossy gold, 


The velvet shade, the purple hue, 
The stranger wonder’d to behold, 


And to its beauteous bosom flew. 


Not fonder haste the lever speeds, 
At evening’s fall, his fair to meet, 
When o’er the hardly-bending meads, 


He springs on more than mortal feet: 


Nor glows his eye with brighter glee, 
When stealing near her orient breast, 
Than felt the fond enamor’d bee, 


When first the golden bloom he prest 


Ah! pity much his youth untried, 
His heart in beauty’s magic spell! 
So never passion thee betide, 


But where the genial virtues dwel! 


In vain he seeks those virtues there; 
No soul-sustaining charm abound 
No honey’d sweetness to repair 


The languid waste of life is found. 


An aged bee, whose labors led 
Through those fair springs, and meads of gold, 
His feeble wing, his drooping head, 


Behe le, and pitied to behold 


‘Ply, fond adventurer, fly the art, 
* That courts thine eve with fair attire 
‘“Who smiles to win the heedless heart, 


** Will smile to see that heart ¢ xpire 


** This modest flower of humbler hue, 
“That boasts no depth of glowing dyes, 
a Array’d in ul bespangle d blue, 


“The simple clothing of the skies; 


** This flower, with balmy sweetness blest 
¢ > 
* May yet thy languid life renew:” 


He said—and to the vioLevr’s breast 


The little vagrant faintly flew. 
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ALMIRA TO HORATIO. 


When you implor’d, and I believ’d, ; 

This golden watch I then receiv’d. 
3 ‘Look, look, my love, (you fondly cried) 
* How fast the little minutes glide: 








* Let us the precious hours improve, 


* And wing each fleeting day with love, 





Fe ‘Till awful death, my beauteous friend, 
‘Your lover with the earth shall blend. 
‘Time ne’er, my darling girl, shall see 
*‘HorATI10 love a maid but thee’ 
Then rapture sparkled in your eye, 
Then roses breath’d in « very sigh; 
Then resting on your beating breast, 
Fach thought your artless soul express’d; 
And trusting in your generous mind, 
My honor and my peace resign’d! 
Since then, alas! what magic pow’rs 
Can charm to rest my anxious hours 
For guilt is painted on my cheek, 
Confusion checks me when I speak = 
No more unconscious and serene, 
{ gaze upon this bright machine: 
Its still reproaches wake my sighs, 
And call the tears that dim my eyes— 
** Where are those happy minutes fled, 
“Where innocence her radiance shed— 
‘When, pure as morning’s orient dews, 
‘Health gave her s ft celestial hues 
It seems to say—*“‘Ah me! no more, 
“In future time’s exhaustless store, 


** Shall you, sad maid, such moments see, 





i me.” 


** As e’er you first acceptec 
Phen take, O take it from my view, 
Valu’d alone while you were true 

+ Alas! how oft with eager love, 

- I’ve watch’d its sparkling finger move, 
And touch’d th’ appointed hour at last, 
When, every care and danger past, 
While the still orb of midnight shone, 
b ’ To every eye but love unknown, 

You sought repose on Dera’s breast, 


A charming, dangerous, faithless guest! 


en nee ae eS eee ee eS! 
ee ee a — . 
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My views of bliss forever gone— 


Deceiv’d, deserted, lost, undone! 


Ah! what have I with time to do, 


Since he can never bring back you! 
Then, busy Monitor, depart— 
Return to him who pierc’d my heart; 


Remind him of those coming hours, 


ar me ete ee ee 


When youth no more his roses show’rs; 
When sad Compunction’s rankling dart 
Works at his late-repenting heart 

Yet, ah! he knows my tender mind, 
Which love’s soft laws must ever bind; 
He knows I cannot wish him wo; 
For genuine love till de ath will glow 
if still the world’s gay charms invite— 
If still he lives to young delight— 
If no remorse deforms the scene— 
if all is « lou lles and screne— 
So let his moments ever fly 


LET HIM BE BLEST—and I will di 


ree am 


a 
- 


rHE URN OF HIM I LOVE 


t 
i 
yt 

i 


Beneath pale twilight’s solitary gleam, 
When airy forms soft flitting thro’ the gloom, 
Catch as it were a glimpse of day’s last beam, 


Pensive I seek my EpmuNp’s lonely tomb 


Light fall the dews upon thy hallowed urn, 
© thou who sleep’st unconscious of my woes! 
While I at melancholy night’s return, 


O’er the pale marble strew the weeping rose 


Ah! why does music breathe along the bowers 
The melting song of fascinating love! 
Ah! why does gaudy summer lead the hours, 
And shed her flow ery chaplets through the grove! 


Yet I have felt her animating power, 
Have tasted all her beauties, all her sweets; 
Have mark’d the color of each opening flower, 
And raptur’d borne them to my Joy’d retreats 
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For then, my EpMuNp, summer’s noblest pride; 
Would kiss the wreath Vrota’s fingers wove; 
Would say her hand the lily’s white outvied, 


And fondly whisper his increasing love. 


But hush’d forever is that tuneful breath; 
His breast no more with love’s pure flame shall burn; 
His heart is cold within th gripe of death; 


O, hours of bliss! ye never shall return 


The balmy gales that fan the perfum’d dales, 
And o’er the grolde n-bosom’d meadows play, 
Fast as remembrance of the past prevails, 


Bear the heav’d sigh upon their wings away. 


Dearer to me is winter’s gloomy reign, 
~ L = 


1 


The angry tempests when around they fly; 
5" 4 i ° ° 


Che rushing blast that sweeps along the plain; 
; i 5 i 


The dark clouds low’ring in the lurid sky. 


he win 1 that sobs long the rocky shore; 


The scream of sea f l, and the oce an’s rave, 
Which casts its billows with tremendous roar, 


In sparkling foam upon 


Yes, these dark scenes afford my soul de licht; 
Sick’ning from day’s r fulgr nt beam I turn 
Weeping, I hide me in the shad 


And only joy to clasp my Ep™: 


EUPHROSYNE 


Says Venus one day to he r 

“ Where so fast, you sly rogu: lo you 
““What unfortunate Maid have 
” By the grace of a limb, or the glance of an ey: 
“Ts woman your aim’)—Prithee, tell me the truth 
“ Or hast thou resolv’d that some innocent youth 
“Should burn by the torch that you wave in your hand 
“ Though small be its flame, ’tis a terrible brand.” 

The undutiful boy to his-mother replies, 
“What boots it to you by my arrow who dies 
“Or whom by my torch I ’ve resolved to destroy, 


** An unfortunate Maid, or an innocent Bo\ 


ih 
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“‘ But since, like your son, you are curious to know, 
**T "ll tell you the business that takes me below 

** A Poet there lives in a place, where a tree 

““ Overshadows the door, and his death I decree 

** Not always I feign with my tears and my tricks; 
** And I swear by the flood of implacable Styx, 

*T ’ll roast him alive for my pastime to-morrow, 
“For Wo is my joy, and my pleasure is Sorrow.” 

* Tormentor of Maids, and destroyer of Men,” 
(Resumes the gay Queen, as she questions again, ) 
“With your joys and your woes will you never have don 
* And when did the Poet offend you, my son 
* Should Song and the Muses refine with their fire 
“ The soul of the Bard, and their raptures inspire, 

“ Must he die for your sport’ an i has Mischief decreed 
“On Feevinc’s own altar i ictim should bleed 

* Ah, spare him!—But when were you known to hear re: 
“ Though frequent your 

“ Yet mind me 

“ That one of 

“*T miss’d it th orn; and ite rtainly 

* To the re gion | h that hussey Miss E 

“If the thief and the theft t arms you restore, 


‘ 1. 1 4 
*A kiss shall be 


Her eri 
°T is litth 
R 
* Sent Ph 
* Sweet L/ " 
* From Virtve her Grac 
** Nor rr 
* Gives on 
“Your dove 
And that Mansion of 
To ** they fle v 
And all that 
The Poet shall pray; but hi rayer shall be vair 


leasure who never knew pain 


He never knew p 
di 


To-morrow he dies! and I ’ll sharpen his thorn 


With the sting of Dis lain, and the arrow of Scorn 
| 


loved person strike home to his heart, 
; 


And Ex RosyNE’S self shall determ: 





